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THE FORTUNES OF A FREE LANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GUY LIVINGSTONE,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE BATTLE ON THE CAUSEWAY. 


TuE bustle and turmoil of arrival and departure was over at last. 
Queen Phillippa—after safe deliverance of a daughter—sailed for Eng- 
land with her consort; in Calais were left only the new settlers, 
with the strong garrison in which Hawkwood and his followers were 
numbered; and, whilst autumn passed into winter, all in the town 
rested as men love to rest after long and sharp toil, never witting that 
they were as those who keep watch on a wall well-nigh already mined. 
For Emeric of Pavia, governor of the castle—whom King Edward 
trusted as his own right hand—had been tempted by the French, and 
was in covenant to open the gates, at a fitting time and season, to 
Geoffrey de Chargny, who held command at St. Omer. Before the 
treason was complete, tidings thereof were brought to Windsor; and 
the wary monarch—disdaining to wreak his anger on one head, how- 
soever guilty—contrived to turn the plot to his own advantage: the - 
shameless Lombard was only too ready to purchase his own safety at 
the price of a double treason. 

‘The last day of December saw Edward and his son back oqnia at 
Calais. They sailed into the harbour, not as they had gone out—with 
flourish of trumpet and flaunt of standard—but under cover of a black 
winter’s night, in a lull betwixt storms. On that very night Emeric of 
Pavia had covenanted to open the Boulogne gate to De Chargny! and 
his men-at-arms. But first the blood-money was to be paid; and paid 
it: was—no less punctually, than the pieces of silver to the most famous 
of traitors fourteen centuries before. Scarcely had Odoart de» Renty 
and those who bore the gold lightened themselves of their base 
burden, when they found themselves hopelessly trapped, with no choice 
bat to render themselves to Edward’s mercy. Half-an hour ‘later the 
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Boulogne gate was cast wide open in the face of De Chargny 
and his company, and the dark arch vomited forth a torrent of spears. 
In the fore front of the column floated the guidon of Manny, and 
behind it came the banners of Suffolk, Stafford, Montacute, Beau- 
champ, and Berkeley; only the standard of the master of them all 
was not displayed, for it was the King’s will to fight that night 
unknown. 

Now Geoffrey de Chargny was a hardy knight and loyal, though he 
had come thither on a disloyal mission; and, when the first surprise 
was past, he and all his company bore themselves right worthily. 
They felt themselves indeed in desperate case; in their front was the 
enemy, whose strength must needs overmatch their own; and on 
either flank the hungry morass waiting for its prey, wounded or dead; 
and miles of the narrow, darkling causeway must be traversed ere 
they could hope to fall back on their rear-guard. It may be, too, 
that De Chargny guessed that the crossbow-men of St. Omer and the 
knights of Picardy, who held Neuillet Bridge, would, ere long, be 
sore put to it to hold their ground. Howsoever this may be, when the 
French had rallied from their first panic, none spoke of flight or sur- 
render; they lighted down from saddle, and drove their destriers 
away; and then, entrenching themselves behind the fence of their 
shortened lances, awaited the English onset. They had not long 
to wait, for Edward—though he neglected no duty of generalship, 
and at once sent off a detachment to take the foe in rear—cared not 
to defer his vengeance. Yet, when he saw the attitude of the 
gallant little company, he, too, judged it best to dismount his 
followers ; and so advanced to:the encouuter. 

Amidst all the war-pictures of that stirring time, there are fow 
more striking than this one—few more vividly marked with the stamp 
of the pure.and romantic chivalry that began under Charlemagne and 
ended under Charles the Emperor. 

First under the darkness, then under the grey, chill dawn, the 
combatants wrestled together, locked hand to hand and foot to foot; 
neither side, for a while, giving or gaining ground—like mighty stags 
countering on a narrow hill-track. There, under Manny’s banner, 
Edward and his son did their devoir as simple knights; but with 
every sweep of the King’s sword rang out his favourite war-cry, “Ha, 
Saint Edward! Ha, Saint George!” And many stout Enylish hearts 
waxed stronger, as they knew that their liege—even.as themselves— 
was bearing up the burden of the battle. 
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‘In this his first hand-to-hand encounter; Ralph Brakespeare de- 
meaned himself not amiss. Glancing aside sometimes as he: 'fought,. 
Hawkwood found his esquire ever at his shoulder, laying om lustily 
with a ponderous mace; but suddenly the knight heard a crashing 
blow close behind him; and, when he turned, Ralph Brakespeare was. 
down. It was well for the youth that he had listened to Hawkwood. 

_ that night—who, looking for sharper work than usual, had. bidden: 
him put on his camail under his baseinet—otherwise, surely he would 
have been sped. As it was, the dint was so sore that it brake. the: 
outer steel, and for a brief space the esquire lay under trampling feet 
as one dead: his armour shielded him from further injury. After 
a while, the mellay surged forward past the spot where he had:fallen; 
so that, when Ralph struggled up with swimming eyes and dizzy 
brain, he was able to breathe freely. But his was one of those hardy 
natures that never know when they are beaten, and take ordinary 
rough usage as a matter of course, if not of health. So soon'as the 
first faint numbness passed away, Brakespeare shook himself till his 
harness rattled again ; and, gripping his mace—which he had never let 
go—tighter, plunged once more into the press. 

The fury of the battle was abating fast ; for the French, pressed back 
by sheer weight of numbers, were forced to give ground, not without. 
sore loss of knights slain outright on the causeway, or'thrust over the 
brink to perish miserably in the morass. Nearer and nearer in their rear 
rang out the English trumpets; and De Chargny knew that Neuilltet: 
Bridge had been forced, so that they were hemmed in on all sides now. 
To fight longer would have been very madness of self-sacrifice; and 
this Eustace de Ribeaumont felt, to whom was given the palm 
of prowess, where so many deserved well. Twice that night—little 
witting of the prize so nearly in his grasp—he had stricken King 
_Edward to his knee, and: now’to him delivered his sword; knowing 
nothing more of ‘his enemy’s quality than that he had shown himself 
worthy to receive it. This was the sign for a general surrender. 

So Emeric of Pavia kept his word, after the fashion of Sathanas with 
his dupes. He had indeed opened the Boulogne gate to Chargny and: 
his company; and such of them as were left alive thereof did sup that New 
Year’s night in Calais castle. For King Edward—being one of those 
whose hearts are softened’ rather than hardened by victory—was jocund 
of mood, and feasted as he fought, right royally ; entreating both friends 
and foes with the like frank courtesy : only Bustace: de ee 
was set in the chief' place of honour. 
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This converse took place in Hawkwood’s quarters, whilst his 
esquire helped him to doff harness. 

“ Fair son’”’—said the knight—“ this day, for the second time, thou 
hast doughtily approved thy manhood ; wherefore give God thanks as 
is due. There be many who rush hotly to their first encounter; but 
few so steadfast therein as not to lose somewhat of their vantage at 
weapons. I was not so busy but that I had leisure to mark thy bearing; _ 
and I perceive that thou lackest coolness no more than courage ; yct 
never, since first I drew sword, have I seen sharper passage of arms 
than yonder. Give thanks, too, for thine escape. Once I thought thou 
hadst gotten thy death-wound; and trust me, I was right heavy of 
heart ; though, had I stooped to succour thee, I myself had been sped.” — 

“*Twas a shrewd dint”—Ralph answered with a light langh—“ and 
’tis no marvel if mine ears are singing still. Marry, I owe it to your 
worship’s wisdom that my brain-pan is whole; for it went sheer 
through the bascinet and scored the camail.” 

Hawkwood took his esquire’s helmet from the settle whercon the 
other had cast it down, and looked upon it, at first with an idle 
curiosity: but as he looked, his countenance changed. 

“A swashing blow’’—he muttered at last—“ yet a cravenly withal, 
and felonly delivered. Seest thou not, from the slant thereof, that it 
must needs have been dealt from behind thee? ” 

“Nay, I had not noticed””—Brakespeare answered, indifferently. 
“*Nathless, I see not how it could be. My memory is somewhat 
dazed; yet I mind not to have heard any cry ‘ Saint Denis’ behind 
me: besides, as your worship knows, the French were then some- 
what giving ground. "Twas a chance blow from one of our own side, 
mayhap, meant for another: the light was doubtful even then, and 
the’ mellay rude.” 

Hawkwood shook his head. He was one of those who—coming 
not hastily to conclusions—are exceeding obstinate in maintaining 
them. 

_ “That was no chance blow, nor a glinting one; neither was it 
aimed at any life save thine. Wottest thou with what manner of 
weapon it was delivered ?” 

“ With mace or gisarme, I should guess’—Ralph replied. But 
this time his carelessness was rather assumed than real, and his cheek 
flushed slightly. 

“ Ay, or with curtalaxe ’’—the other said darkly. And, as the eyes 
of the two met, cach knew what thought was in the other’s mind. 
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Such a weapon of curiously damasqued Milan steel hung ever at Gian 
Malatesta’s saddle-bow. 

With an angry impatience most unusual in him, Hawkwood cast 
the bascinet crashing down; and strode backwards and forwards twice 
or thrice through the chamber, muttering under his breath— . 

“ By the Mother of Mercy! if this can be proven——. Canst thou 
help me to the truth? It is thy bounden duty so to do; I charge 
thee, on thine oath, neglect it not. Have we then fouler traitors 
among us than Emeric of Pavia? A malison on these false Lombards, 

_say I: no true man’s life is safe in their company.” 
As the knight stood still waiting for an answer, his esquire bent 
the knee before him reverently. 

“T do beseech your worship”—he said—“ to grant me this—the sole 
grace that I have asked at your hands since you over-praised my 
poor deserts, and make no further inquiry into this matter. I aver 
on mine honour, that proof have I none, and shame it were that any, 
on bare suspicion, should underlie your disfavour. There is no reason, 
that I wot of, why any should practise against this poor life of mine. 
But, if such there be, ‘ Forewarned is forearmed,’ quoth the proverb: 
I fear not but I shall hold mine own.” 

Hawkwood’s heavy frown relaxed, as he leaned one hand on his 
esquire’s shoulder; looking down into his face with something like 
fatherly kindness. 

“T may not deny thee, fair son: thou hast thy will. I pray that 
neither thou nor I repent having let this matter sleep. If hereafter 
thou comest by foul play, I swear not to sit at board with knights till 
the misdeed be avenged, and till by fast and penance I have cleared 
my soul of blood-guiltiness. But from such evil hap Christ sain us! 
Do thou disport thyself for the rest of this day and night amongst 
thy fellows: right well have ye all earned your pastime. For me, I 
am boune to sup in the castle to-night, where our good lord the King 
hath deigned to require my company.” 

On the morrow, when his little troop paraded, Hawkwood’s brow 
grew dark again, as he saw a mace hanging at Malatesta’s saddle in 
place of the curtalaxe. 

“Hast thou lost thine Milan weapon ?”—he asked, curtly and 
sternly. 

Not a muscle of the Italian’s well-trained face stirred as he madc 
answer. 

“Yea; for the first time it played me false yestermorn. The 
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handle shivered in my grasp, early in the mellay ; so that I was forced 
to betake me to estoc and dagger. I searched for the head when the 
causeway was clear; but some prowler had been beforehand with me, 
and I found it not.” 

In very truth, he who should have lighted on that good piece of 
darmourer’s work, must have dived a fathom deep into black marsh 
ooze. Gian Malatesta was no clumsy criminal—to miscarry by leaving 
such proof of his-guilt as might have been furnished, by fitting edge of 
curtalaxe to cleft in bascinet. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
HOW RALPH BRAKESPEARE FARED AT CASTING THE DICE. 


THERE was rare revelry that New Year’s night throughout Calais 
‘town. In the Presence-chamber the vanquished did honour to the 
feast—to all outward seeming—not less frankly than the victors. 
There, Emeric of Pavia caroused with that desperate merriment not 
uncommon to men already within the shadow of doom; for, despite 
his brazen assurance and cynicism, the Lombard was ill at ease. Ever 
and anon over the wine cup he caught glances of hungry hate, and he 
- could not mistake their bitter promise: before the gold for which he 
bartered his honour was half spent, that promise was fulfilled. 

There was much mirth and jollity too in the ale-houses and 
taverns scattered through the streets and clustered round the port; 
and chiefly in a certain hostel of greater pretensions than its fellows, 
‘on whose sign the Red Cross had lately replaced the Lily Flower. 
This had of late been the favourite resort for the esquires and better 
sort of men-at-arms ; who on certain occasions mingled freely together, 
especially at seasons like the present, when barriers of degree were, 
to some extent, broken down, and few were disposed to stand over 
much on their dignity. 

In the common room of the Red Cross there was a motley 
crowd, and a very Babel of tongues. But the loudest talk and the 


closest press were in a certain corner, whence, in the lulls of clamour, . 


came the sharp crack of the dice-box and the rattle of the dies. 
Gamester succeeded gamester in quick succession at the small round 
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table, as‘each was satisfied with his gain, or weary of forcing ill luck: 
But one man had kept his seat there, as if determined to encounter all 
comers ; neither giving nor taking quarter. In truth Gian Malatesta’s 
veine seemed almost supernatural in its persistency and duration; 
for a full half-hour the tiny pile of coins with which he had begun 
had gone on swelling into a fair heap of gold and silver. Sometimes— 
when the stake was trifling—he lost ; but so soon as it became of real 
importance, he was sure to sweep the board. 

In the ring of lookers-on stood Brakespeare, chained there by a 
fascination that he was ashamed to own to himself. The youth was 
not moved, like his fellows, either to admiration or envy of the success- 
ful gambler; but his loathing and hatred of the smooth, smiling face 
waxed hotter every instant; the low, mocking laugh grated on his 
ears intolerably ; and he thought he could discern in the black, bright 
eyes, as they met his own, the insolent challenge that he had read therein 
on the first night of their meeting. Furthermore, though Ralph had 
not gone far beyond the bounds of temperance, he had drank more 
deeply than was his wont; and the Burgundy grape had a greater 
effect on a brain not yet fully steadied from the rude shock of the 
morning. At length, he could no longer resist the temptation to 
oppose himself personally to Malatesta. A German esquire had just 
thrown for his last cast; and as Wilhelm von Falkenstein arose— 
growling out a curse on his own ill luck and folly—Brakespeare 
dropped into his vacant place. 

Certain of the bystanders, almost strangers to the two, were'struck 
by the expression of the Italian’s glance as it lighted on his fresh ad- 
versary. For an instant it blazed out with a savage eagerness, and 
then sparkled in mockery—the mockery of one who knows his triumph 
1s sure. Some, too, noticed that the face of the younger man was 
strangely set and stern, for one sitting down to a friendly cast of the 
dies. 

*T scarce had reckoned on this honour, fair sir’’—the Italian said, 
im his silkiest tones—‘‘so ’tis the more welcome. Never, since we 
two have served together, have I known you court Dame Fortune— 
or any other damoiselle, pardie—therefore have I esteemed you as a 
pearl of continence, no less than of valour. Sith, for this one night 
you condescend to make merry with us ribauds, for what stakes is it 
your pleasure that we play ?” 

Ralph did not seem to notice the taunt, as he drew forth some 
half-dozen‘ gold pieces and cast them on the table, withoutispeaking a 
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word. And so the game began—the very simple one called pawme 
carie, in which only a pair of dice were used. 

The esquire’s gipsire was indifferently well furnished, for his habits 
were frugal and his expenses few; so that the small store he had 
brought with him over the sea was not quite spent: furthermore, he 
had received his full share of the price at which the Limousin destrier 
was valued. But com after coin went to swell the Italian’s winnings, 
till not one remained at the bottom of the pouch. 

Brakespeare bit his lip till the blood sprang. Besides the feeling 
of personal enmity, he was infected for the first time in his life with the 


‘real gambling fever; his brain grew dizzy again with passion; fora 


second or two, he saw everything as through a mist, and the murmured 
exclamations of those who stood close around him, came to his ears 
like a vague distant drone. But he saw there was no help for it: he 
was preparing to rise mechanically, when the Italian spoke—this 
time without a touch of sarcasm. 

“Tt grieves me, gentle sir, that you should have fared so ill in 
your maiden essay; and, by the body of Venus! I can afford to be 
generous to-night. See, now; I will set these forty golden crowns, 
and my sorrel, against yourdestrier. "Tis an honest brute enough, 
though he lacks fire: but I have ever fancied the roan since we 
chaffered for him in Southwark. How say you? Ye can deal with 
the horse as ye list. Was he not bought with your own broad 
pieces ?” 

The other nodded his head hastily, as though afraid of giving 
himself time to think. The chances of the die did not change. In 
two minutes more the gallant beast—who was to Ralph Brakespeare 
a dear friend, since they ran their first course together—had passed 
away from him to the one living man whom the youth hated, to be used 
or misused according to the other’s caprice. 

One of the swift revulsions of feeling which dispel, as though 
by magic, clouds of anger or strong drink, happened to Brake- 
speare then. Suddenly his brain became so cool and clear, that he 
could smile, in utter scorn of his late foolish passion. As he prepared. 
to yield his place to another, his hand leaned on the table, in the. act 
of rising ; and the light of the sconce, hung overhead, fell full on the 
ring that never quitted his finger. 

_ “Stay yet an instant”—Malatesta said eagerly; his eyes 
gleaming with avarice and exultation—“ tis ill quitting play with a 
stake left you worth all we have cast for, and more. None but fools 
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risk all on one cast; yet I care not. Lo! I will set every piece I have 
this night won, and thy roan destrier to boot, against yon balas ruby 
that sparkles so bravely.” | 

Ralph had a hard battle with pride, and prudence, and con- 
science besides, ere he brought himself to consent to what he after- 
. wards repented as a branding shame. Was it not disgrace enough 
that his good destrier should be backed by Malatesta, without 
perilling his dead mother’s ring—to be flaunted, perchance, as a bait to 
covetous harlotry? Yet, as had been aforesaid, his brain was quite 
clear now ; and, with one of those inspirations by which fortunes are 
made and marred, there mingled a certain suspicion which decided 
him. 

“So be it”’—he said, speaking for the first time since he sat down, 
m a hard, unnatural voice. ‘ Win or lose, I swear by Holy Rood this 
shall be my last cast while I live.” 

A hush of expectation fell on the circle of bystanders that 
deepened and narrowed round the table ; whilst the Italian pushed for- 
ward, somewhat ostentatiously, the great pile of his winning, and Ralph 
laid down over against it the ruby ring. 

“Hold an instant ””—Brakespeare said, just as Malatesta was pre- 
paring to throw. “Ye may call it superstition, or what ye will; but 
this cast will I not risk, unless some one of this fair company place the 
dies in the dice-box for us both.” 

The youth, you know, was very keen of sight. He had noticed 
that in his companion’s casting, one die came up almost invariably a 
six ; and the ivory of this one he fancied to be somewhat lighter in hue 
than the others—a difference not apparent when he himself used them ; 
also he had noticed that the other, after casting, almost invariably 
replaced the dies in the box before passing it over. 

Gian Malatesta’s face grew black as thunder, and livid streaks 
showed themselves under his clear olive skin; but one glance at 
the faces round them told that he could not refuse without exciting 
suspicion, both shameful and dangerous. Scant mercy would cogger 
of dice have met with, at the rough English hands that would have 
dealt with him. 

The secret of his success was very simple. By a palming sleight 
familiar to modern sharpers, he substituted, when his turn came to 
cast, a die weighted to throw high, for one loaded on the reverse 
principle ; changing them again as he passed the box to his opponent. 
But the Italian was too thoroughpaced a gambler, to be proof against 
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the temptation of playing for a great stake on even chances; though 
he infinitely preferred to control fortune. 

“A strange fancy, fair sir,” he said, sneeringly. “‘ But losers have 
large license, and I see not why I should baulk it. Who, now, will it 
please you, shall do this office for us both? ” 

In the circle of bystanders stood Wilhelm von Falkenstein, watching 
the play with the sullen envy peculiar to the ruined gamester. Ralph’s 
eye lighted on this man, and he pointed him out without speaking. 
Malatesta nodded assent, also silently. So the German came forward, 
and, dropping the dies into the box, pushed it towards Malatesta ; 
muttering something under his heavy blond moustache that was any- 
thing rather than a benison. The dies rattled loud and long, and 
came down with a crash at last. The numbers were seven—no such 
great throw after all; and so evidently thought Von Falkenstein, as 
he did his office again with a grim smile. 

Ralph threw quickly and carelessly; and the dies, after rolling over 
twice or thrice, as though to tantalize the lookers-on, came up the 
double quatre. 

With a blasphemy, so ghastly that it made some start and shiver 
who understood not one half its meaning, the Italian sprang to his 
feet ; whilst at the same instant rolled out the German’s guttural “Gott 
sei Dank!” With the first natural impulse of passion Malatesta’s 
hand glided to his dagger-hilt; but he was not mad enough to 
attempt violence at such a place or time. After one hungry glance at 
the glittering heap of his lost gold, and another of unutterable hate 
levelled at his opponent, he thrust his way rudely through the ring 
of bystanders, most of whom, as well he knew, rather gloried in his 
disaster; and cast himself down on a bench in a remote corner, 
shading his face with his hand. 

Ralph Brakespeare indulged in one long breath of relief; and 
drew the ring on his finger once more. He seemed in no wise elated 
by his success; as, pulling the heap nearer towards him, he began 
counting it out deliberately. Not a few of those whose sympathies 
had hitherto been wholly with the English esquire, were both surprised 
and chagrined, at seeing him now bear himself rather like a trader 
reckoning his gains than a free-handed gamester. Ralph continued 
his occupation quite unconcernedly, till he had counted out the precise 
number of coins that he had owned when he sat down to play. 

_. “These come back to me”—he said, as he thrust them back into 
his gipsire. Then, looking round, he called to the host of the Red 
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Cross, who had pressed forwards with the rest to. watch) the last. cast 
decided. ‘ Hark thee here, Jenkyn; can’st thou furnish me pre- 
sently with canvas bag, wax, and twine ?” 

When the matters he asked for were brought, Ralph swept the 


_ rest of the gold and silver by handfuls into the bag; and, fastening its 
‘. mouth carefully, stamped the wax laid over the knots with his ring, 
the curious chasing of which, though the stone was not graven, made 


a very sufficient seal. 

“Tt is not that I doubt thine honesty, good mine 
speare said—“ but yon gold, which I deliver to thy keeping here in 
presence of this fair company, is Holy Church’s now, not mine, 
To-morrow, before noon, the almoner of St. John’s Priory will visit 
thee; to him shalt thou render thy charge. Every broad piece 
there shall buy a mass, for the souls of those who died unshriven in 
the battle of this New Year’s morning. The hands of anointed priests 
make pure things howsoever foul or unholy ; mine are sullied enough 
already with this night’s work, without meddling more with dicer’s 

old.” 

' There was a slight stir of surprise in the small crowd which still 
surrounded the speaker ; but most of his hearers were more inclined 
to applaud than deride. Acts of lavish generosity and self-sacrifice 
were not. uncommon in those days, when knights, in achievement 
of their vow, rode half blindfold into the fight; or, having impoverished 
themselves for ever to win the barren honours of the tournament, 
cast down their last broad pieces in largesse to herald. So, though not 
a man present would probably have followed Ralph’s example, few 
were disposed to cavil thereat, or even greatly to wonder. 

But another black drop was added to the bitterness already seeth- 
ing in Malatesta’s breast, as he guessed at the truth—guessed at the 
scornful loathing which caused the other to shrink from touch of his 
gold as though tainted with plague. From that time, and long after, 
the Italian yielded to a kind of sullen despair whenever he thought 
of Ralph Brakespeare. Though he made mock of religion, and would 
have pledged his paramour in a chalice from the altar, he was super- 
stitious after the fashion of his birth-land, where spells, philtres, and 
charms haye been rife since the days of Canidia. He had come to 
believe that the youth’s star was more powerful than his own; so that 
only at a planetary conjunction, such as had not yet appeared, could 
he hope to prevail. Thenceforward he treated the Englishman eoolly 
and cautiously; never failing in the deference due from vintenar to 
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esquire ; but making no pretence of cordiality, and avoiding the other’s 
company whensoever it was possible. With the patient ferocity of 
the great tropical snake—that will lie coiled near the pathway for 
hours and days, till there passes by fitting prey for its repast—he was 
content to bide his time. 

There was some talk on the morrow in Calais town of the doings 
at the Red Cross the night before; and they came at the last to 
Hawkwood’s ears. Though the knight shook his head gravely, 
and read his esquire a long lecture on the sin of gaming, he was, 
perchance, not ill pleased at heart. Will Lanyon rubbed his hands 
and laughed in noisy triumph. 

“ By’r Lady, Messire Ralph”’—the archer said—‘I had rather 
than any miracle-play have seen the clipping of yonder gay gled’s 
wings. Set England against Italy in sport or earnest—if they do but 
play or fight fair—-and it will be hard if Saint George keep not 
his own.” 


HAUTE JUSTICE AT ST. OMER. 


Asout this time, other causes, besides the ceaseless intercession of the 
good old peacemaker at Avignon, so wrought upon the rival kings as 
to incline them to make a truce; which, in form, though not in 
substance, endured for some years. It was not that either was weary 
of warfare, or ready to abate one jot of his pretensions; but the 
treasury of France was well nigh drained, and all the plunder brought 
from over the sea scarcely lightened the tax-burdens that galled the 
necks of Edward’s Commons. Moreover, though the name of England 
was terrible abroad, the hand of heaven was heavy on her at home. 
In the autumn of 1348, the ghastly enemy, whose coming had been 
foretold by the astrologers of Oxenford, and heralded by portent, 
comet, and earthquake showed himself in bitter earnest. The small 
cloud, that rose out of the sea on the Dorset coast, spread and 
darkened till it overshadowed all the length and breadth of the land. 
And from town and hamlet, hall and homestead, went up wails of 
lamentation, or shrieks of terror; whilst all who bad not strength or 
means to flee, cowered helplessly before the approach of the Black 
Death. 

The walls of castle or abbey were not always safe fence against 
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the plague ; though, like its antitype of modern times, it raged most 
pitilessly in the close, noisome dwellings of the poor. On a certain wet 
night in early spring, a minstrel craved and found shelter at Bever. 
The traveller brought with him the taint of pestilence: he himself 
was a corpse before noon’; and, ere the month was out, Sir Simon 
Dynevor was wifeless and childless. Childless—for, brooding there 
alone, he knew that the yearning and repentance of his desolate 
heart ‘were utterly without hope. He knew that that other son— 
on whom he might have leaned, as on a fair, strong pillar in his sore 
trouble—was divided from him now and for evermore, no less than if 
the grave lay betwixt them. Yet his grief slew him not: he was 
endowed with that strange vitality which seems to savour rather of 
curse than blessing, when it attaches to those who have little cause to 
love life; even the plague, clutching eagerly at younger and healthier 
frames, would have naught to do with the gaunt, sallow cripple. The 
punishment of his youth’s misdeeds was upon him; yet he turned not 
to Heaven in his distress—bearing his heavy cross doggedly and 
silently. But with Simon Dynevor’s sins and sorrows, this chronicle 
hath naught further to do: neither was it till long after that any of 
these things came to the knowledge of Ralph Brakespeare. 

During all this season of panic and misery, when churches stood 
empty for lack of ministrants, and churchyards were full to over- 
flowing, the King—whether from policy or recklessness it were hard to 
say—abated naught of pomp or revelry. In the spring of 1349 was 
founded the famous Order that commemorates ‘a world’s wonder: 
for this once, by the balance of testimony, did courtly virtue come 
triumphant out of Royal siege. Later, too, though the pest had more 
than decimated “his land, Edward found time and forces wherewith 
to chastise the Spaniard’s insolence in the great sea-battle off Sluys; 
where, after sore peril of his own life and his son’s—for John 
of Lancaster bore down but just in time to take both from their 
sinking ship—a signal victory was won, under the very eyes of 
Phillippa, and the other dames, who, from Winchelsea heights, looked 
upon the deeds of their kinsfolk, husbands, and lovers. 

Beyond the seas too, restless spirits were at work. In Gascony . 
and Quienne, the truce was broken almost daily ; and John of 
Normandy, when he went thither in person, did naught to check the 
disorders on his own side; nay, he scrupled not to head divers incur- 
sions, taking fortified places not a few with the strong hand, and 
making others underlie his challenge. Also in those troublous times 
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sprung up apace, like ill weeds, hardy marauders such as Bacon and 
Croquart; who so throve on blood and rapine-as to maintain a state 
equal to a crown-vassal’s, till it became worth a king’s while to 
purchase their allegiance. 

The heart of Edward grew hot within him when he heard how 
the English, from Bretagne to Languedoc, were daily put to despite 
and distress; so, calling to him the man whom, next to his own 
son, he loved and trusted—his cousin of Derby, late made Earl of 
Lancaster—he bade that wise captain go forth with all speed, to be his 
lieutenant in Poitou, and.all the marches thereof. 

All this while, Hawkwood and his following had abode in garrison 
at Calais, under command of Sir John Beauchamp, then time governor 
of the castle and town. During this time a strange adventure befell 
Lanyon. The honest hobelar had been rather out of luck’s way in 
this respect heretofore; for he had seen no pitched battle, or even 
sharp skirmish; and, for reasons good, had not been present at the 
combat without the Boulogne gate. 

On a certain day there came to Calais, over channel, Sir Henry. 
Audley, with a strong force of archers and spearmen. That knight 
was near of kin to John Beauchamp, and had come thus far out of 
his way—being boune for Brittany—to confer with his cousin on family 
affairs of grave import. It chanced that their discourse turned on the 
French lords then held on parole in England. Now Henry Audley 
had been much in their company of late; and was loud in praise of 
their gentle demeanour in tiltyard, hall, and bower: amongst other 
names of note that came up was that of Geoffrey de Chargny. 

“A courtly knight and debonnaire”—said Audley. “Never but 
once did I mark him look sadly or angrily. It was when some one— 
witting not that he was near—spake in his hearing of Emeric of Pavia. 
Then the Lord Geoffrey’s countenance was possessed with a black 
rancour, such as I mind not to have seen on any man’s face afore ; and 
he muttered.certain words, crossing himself the while, which I take to 
have been some form of vow. I dare aver, that he will one day even 
himself with that felon Knight. Marry! soon we may hear news of 
the twain; for, while I was at Nottingham, I heard that De Chargny 
was put toransom. He must have crossed the seas ere now; and I 
marvel that he passed not this way, where doubtless he would have 
been entreated by thee with all fitting honour.” 

These words. set the governor a-pondering. He was a politic 
courtier, no less than a famous soldier; albeit he himself held 
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Emeric in no great respect or love, he ‘knew, despite of all that had 
passed, the Lombard had not lost King Edward’s favour, who would 
be right sorry to learn that he had come to harm; moreover, the 
Lombard was an ancient comrade, and he had often admired the 
other’s prowess in old time. True there were foul stains now on 
Emeric’s escutcheon, and he had doubly deserved traitor’s doom; yet 
Beauchamp could not resist giving him another chance for life. So, 
incontinently on rising from table, he indited a brief an 
some such terms as these :— 


Sohn Menuchanrp ta the Lord Gmeric of Pabia, at his Castle.of Fretun, 
sends greeting : 


Sir, 
By these presents £ habe you to wit that within shart 
Space the Lord Geoffrey Ve Charguy hath been put to ransom, and is now, 
as £ well beliebe, within the realm of france. 

He scruples not, ag X further unverstand, ta aber that he Holveth you fn 
mortal feud, purposing, if ft be possible, to get you into bis power. 
Wherefore, being abised of all this, it behobes you ta make such 
probision against surprise ag may deem to pour wistom best, if it 
please you not ta remobe ta some more Distant country, or same place 
of greater security than Where you now abite. And sa God habe you iu 


bis holy keeping. 
John Beauchamp. 
Giben at the King’s Castle of Calais, on 
the ebe of the blessed Saint Anthanp. 


Beauchamp chanced to encounter Hawkwood as he came forth 
from his private chamber, and to him the governor delivered the letter ; 
charging him to seek out a messenger who would convey the same 
without loitering by the way. The knight’s choice fell on Lanyon, 
whom he held in higher esteem for trustworthiness and sobriety than 
many others of quicker parts. 

The hobelar did, in truth, make good speed too, for he felt rather 
proud of his mission, though he liked not the place whither he was 
boune; and the haguenée that bore him was both active and willing : 
' but the travelling was heavy, and it was past sundown when he came 
under the walls of Fretun. 

“ By Saint Bridget, the knaves keep careless guard ”—the Kentish- 
man grumbled, as he marked, even at that late hour, the drawbridge 
down. His simple notions of discipline were still more shocked when, 
at the sound of hoofs under the archway, there staggered out of the 
gatehouse a warder, whose swollen features and blinking eyes bore 
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traces of sleep and recent carouse. With some difficulty Lanyon made 
this official comprehend the object of his coming ; after some minutes’ 
delay he was committed to the charge of a passing page, and conducted 
into the presence-chamber, where—at the head of a long table, 
crowded, towards the lower end, with dissolute-looking retainers—the 
castellan had just begun his evenig meal. \ 

Emeric of Pavia was tall and portly of person, with a handsome— 
rather sensual—face, of the Venetian type, and profuse black hair, 
lightly flecked with grey. His small, bright eyes had always been 
searchingly cunning, and of late he had gotten a habit of glancing 
often over his shoulder—scarce timorously, but warily—like one who 
travels along a path beset with peril; also his temper, which had been 
singularly suave and even, had waxed uncertain, and he drank deeper 
than was good for his health. Though he went seldom abroad, and 
right few of his peers visited Fretun, he indulged none the less in 
pomp of attire and domestic display, which have ever been the national 
weaknesses of his country. Nevertheless, the Lombard’s own rich 
dress was quite cast into the shade by the apparel of the lady who sat 
on his right hand; a superb blonde—with broad blue eyes, flashing 
like sapphires, and a dazzling white skin, that shamed her pearls. 
With such a bait, in truth, hath the Red Fisherman angled for, and 
caught, the souls of many better men than was her Lombard paramour 
before he sold himself to shame. r 

When the letter was placed in Emeric’s hand, he gazed sharply for 
a second or two in the messenger’s face, as though he would have 
guessed its import before breaking the seal. But he might as well 
have peered into a blank wall ; neither did the archer’s stolid face betray 
the faintest curiosity nor surprise, though before and around him 
there was paraded such wealth of plate and jewels as he could 
never have seen, even in his dreams; so the castellan was fain to 
read the letter through. At first his brows were slightly bent; 
but, as he ended, there broke out on his lip a scornful, incredulous 
smile. 

“ Basta” —he said—“ threatened men live long. My good Lord of 
‘Beauchamp is over-careful for my safety ; yet am I not less beholden to 
him therefor. True it is that these rascaille of mine keep careless 
ward; I would wager, that the drawbridge is down even now; 
matters will never be amended till some knave warder tastes cord or 
scourge. Here, good archer, are two gold pieces for thy pains; I can 
see by thy plight that thon hast not spared spur: make cheer here 
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to-night; thou shalt carry back mine answer to Calais betimes to- 
morrow.” 

Lanyon drew back with something like aversion. 

“‘[ thank your worship ’’—he said, sturdily. ‘I needs must stable 
and housel here to-night; and a cup of your worship’s wine will ‘be 
right welcome: but we who serve King Edward, under Sir John 
Hawkwood’s pennon, take no guerdon for performance of simple duty, 
such as mine hath been to-day.” 

The Lombard bit his lip as she ‘inna towards the dame on his 
right hand. 

“* See now, bella mia, what stubborn virtue is found in your islanders. 
I marvel how, amongst those fogs and frosts, ever was bred a creature 
so lovable as thy sweet, sinful self.” 

She laughed, too, as she smote him lightly on the cheek with her 
jewelled fingers, and, leaning on his shoulder, whispered some words in ~ 
his ear that chased the gloom from his face instantly. 

Half an hour after, having seen his haquenee carefully attended to, 
Lanyon was sitting at the lower end of the board, doing full justice to 
such meats and liquors as had never passed his palate till now. Never- 
theless, some instinctive distrust and caution withheld him from 
anything like debauch. When the hour for retiring came, the archer 
lay down on a pallet in the guard-room amongst the retainers, few of 
whom had been so sparing of the wine-cup as himself. Waking with a 
start towards daybreak, he was aware of sounds from without that had 
naught to do with dreamland : the tramp of many feet; words of com- 
mand, spoken low and hurriedly; and a smothered clank of armour. 
Lanyon sprang to the window, spurning with his foot as he rose the 
nearest sleeper; looking forth into the cold, grey light, he saw the 
outer verge lined with men-at-arms, and the moat itself—nearly 
dry as it chanced—filled with crossbowmen. The Kentishman 
realized the position at once, and — it with his wonted 
placidity. 

“ By the Mass! a proper gin have I saingh mine head into ’”’—he 
growled; and then turned back into the guard-room, which was now 
all astir. “ Stand not staring and babbling there; but wake your lord, 
some of ye, and bid him arm, if he would strike a blow for life. Yon 
crazy doors will stand no siege, I trow; and they are at work there: 
already.” 

ns very truth, the last words were well-nigh drowned in the rere 
ing din of axes, crowbars, and hammers ; and, long before they had 
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timeto don harness, one leaf of the gate was shivered from its hinges, 
and the courtyard was thronged with spears. 

In that sore strait, knowing from the first that resistance was vain, 
Emeric of Pavia bore himself not: unworthily of his soldierly renown : 
yet he started slightly when, issuing from his chamber in mantle and 
doublet—sheathed sword in hand—he came face to face with the leader 
of the:assailants. Just overhead, an oil-lamp swung from the keystone 
of the arch, beginning to pale already in the dawnlight streaming 
through the window over against the stair-head. 

“My Lord de Chargny”’—Emeric said, with much outward cool- 
ness—‘ I scarce reckoned on your presence in my poor castle so soon ; 
otherwise would I have striven to receive you in more fitting guise. 
Now, have I no choice but to render myself and these my followers 
your prisoners, rescue or no rescue; praying only that we be put to 
' fair ransom speedily. Also, would I specially bespeak your courtesy 
for the fair dame here within my chamber, and for a certain English 
archer—no:servitor of mine—who came hither but newly with message 
from the: Lord Beauchamp.” 

For some seconds the other answered not; his visage was very 
pale-with the paleness that comes sometimes of great joy, no less than 
from great sorrow; and in his eyes there was the fierce greed of a 
miser gloating over the hoard for which he hath delved long in vain. 
His lips parted twice or thrice before two syllables escaped them. 

Bind him.” 

The Lombard’s white forehead flushed dark red as two esquires 
bearing cords, strode out from the throng, and laid hands on him 
without further ceremony. He was too proud to demean himself by 
useless trouble, but his voice was hoarse with anger as he 
asked— 

“Is this ‘fitting treatment of knight by knight? Think ye not ye 
Shall abye it some day ?” 

De Chargny’s harsh, jeering laugh rang out under the vaulted roof. 

“Knight by knight, forsooth! Sang-Diew! thou shalt carry thy 
knighthood to the market-place of St. Omer, and no further. Dare 
not thou to plead for others: make thy peace with God, while thou 
hast time; and speak no other word, I warn thee, else will I smite 
thes’ on the lips with my gauntlet. Have him down, some of you, and 
see him well secured in saddle. We have naught more to do here; 
we Garry away no prisoners save one; only, the English archer shall 
wbide with us till all is done, for reasons good. And mark me: whoso 
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shall pillage in this castle—were it but a drinking-cupor a sol parisis— 
by the faith of Chargny; he shall die the felon’s death.” 

When Emeric of Pavia saw that his case was desperate, there was 
so much of wolf in his evil nature, that he forebore to make moan, but 
followed his captors sullenly, with one long, lingering look over his 
shoulder into the chamber he had just left. 

Into that same chamber the French captain passed on; and, as he 
lifted the hangings of the doorway, his rough bearing was exchanged 
for the courtesy that had won him so many friends in his captivity 
beyond seas. He bent his plumed head low before the frightened 
beauty crouching behind the damask curtains of the alecove—more 
lovely in her disorder than she had been in the pomp of array. 

“ Tt irks me much, fair dame ”—he said—* that I have been forced 
thus rudely to break your rest. But you have naught worse than 
fright to fear ; neither rapine nor violence shall be wrought here by 
me or mine. Nay, more; six trusty lances I will leave to conduct you 
safe to Calais gates: it may be this base valetatlle will wax insolent 
and unruly when the reins are on their neck. Some day, perchance, 
you will thank De Chargny » tening rid the world, and you, of as 
foul faitour as ever wore spurs.” 

With another grave salute he passed out; leaving the lady some- 
thing reassured, if not consoled. Doubtless sh mourned her paramour 
for a while—after the light-minded fashion of lemans ; but, ere they 
saw Calais town, chroniclers aver that a gay French eequire had taught 
her to dry her tears. 

All through the early morning De Chargny and his party marched 
back, and reached St. Omer ere noon. Two messengers, lightly armed 
and well mounted, had ridden on far in advance of the main column 
bearing messages for certain within the town; so that. proclamation 
had been made already, summoning all men that listed—soldiery 
citizens or country-folk—to witness an act of haute justice, to be 
wrought presently in the market-place. Lanyon had been told that his 
detention would be but brief; so he jogged along contentedly enough 
amongst the French spearmen in the rear of the column: indeed, 
having small sympathy with the prisoner, he had a sort of — 
to see how things would end. 

When they rode into the market-square, three sides thereof were 
thronged. Also at the windows there were many spectators; bunt 
amongst them all scarcely one woman was to be seen—a circumstance 
sufficiently remarkable, considering the curiosity of the sex extends to 
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most ordinary executions. In the centre of the fourth side, which had 
been kept clear, a low scaffold of unhewn planks had been hastily 
erected: on this stood four men of forbidding appearance, dressed in 
stained leather doublets—no other than the common hangman of 
St. Omer and his valets. They had with them none of the usual 
instruments of their office; only what looked like a common butcher’s 
cleaver, and a coil of leathern thongs. Just here De Chargny reined 
up his charger; whilst his men filed off, and ranged themselves on 
either hand, till only the prisoner and his guards remained in the open 
space. 
£ Beckoning with his hand for siience, the knight spoke thus :— 

“Know all men here present, that I, Geoffrey, Seigneur de 
Chargny, Knight of the Order of St. Denis, have this day, in pursu- 
ance of a vow—made on a fragment of the Holy Cross—laid hands on 
the person of Emeric of Pavia; and purpose here to deal with him 
after his deserts. Neither by this deed do I hold myself to have 
broken or enforced the truce, lately contracted betwixt mine own liege 
lord and the most noble English king. For the said Emeric of Pavia 

did, by most foul treachery, betray into captivity myself and other 
barons, knights, and esquires ; and likewise cause to be done to death 
without Calais gates many—it may be—better men than we. Wherc- 
fore, this morning, do I reckon myself to have done public justice, no 
less than wreaked mine own mortal feud. If I have done wrong, 
may God and my king assoilzie me; for I take the burden thereof 
on mine own head and soul.” 

None answered him a word; and there was a dead silence, whilst at 
a sign from their leader his guards cut the thongs which bound the 
prisoner’s ankles; lifted him from the saddle; and set him on the 
scaffold. On the Lombard’s face there was something of the gaunt, 
wild look of a savage animal nearly hunted down. But he strove to 
brazen it out still; gazing defiantly round as he stamped his numbed 
feet, shod in boots of soft Cordovan leather, on which glittered the 
golden ensigns of knighthood. 

Once more through the hush a clear, cold voice rang out— 

“Emeric of Pavia, one privilege of the order thou hast shamed, 
thou mayest claim still. Wilt thou have priest to shrive thee ?” 

The other shook his head doggedly, and it seemed as though he 
would have tried some mocking answer; but his tongue clave to the 
dry palate, and failed him. 

“So be it”—De Chargny went on, in the same measured tone, 
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“Then naught rane the hangman to do his — Maitre Humbert. 
cleave off his spurs.” _ 

A shudder, almost like a convulsion, ran rong the prisoners 
frame, as the cleaver crashed down close to his heel. And, as the 
dishonour was complete, he glared round—not defiantly now-—to see 
what was the next*torture in store: he had not long to wait. — 

Out of a narrow street, immediately behind the scaffold, there came 
a clatter of hoofs; and four huge Normandy stallions—two strong 
ropes trailing behind each—were led forth, plunging and screaming, as 
if loathing the work before them. 

All the Lombard’s hardihood vanished then; his white lips quivered 
painfully, and one word escaped them in a hissing whisper :— 

Leartelé 

Will Lanyon felt a heavy qualmishness stealing over him: he had 
reckoned on no such sight as this. And other hearts around St. Omer 
market-place, besides the stout archer’s, waxed faint while the bourreaua 
completed their office as quickly as might be, and bound the prisoner’s 
four limbs securely—each to a rope harness—with the leathern thongs. 
The Kentishman saw the rearing stallions led out into the middle 
of the square, bearing in the midst of them what seemed a senseless 
body: he saw no more; for a deadly sickness made him close his 
eyes, and grasp his saddle-bow, to save himself from falling. But his 
ears he could not close. He heard the crack and slash of the whips as 
they goaded the brute executioners to their gruesome task: then a 
yell went up—thrice repeated, long drawn, and piercing—such as, for 
poor humanity’s sake, let us hope, has seldom been heard on the hither | 
side of eternal torment: then came silence, broken at last by a great 
shuddering groan, in which the oppression of five thousand breasts 
found vent. Opening his eyes once more, Lanyon saw the stones of 
the square besprinkled with foul red splashes; whilst in the centre, in 
a broad crimson pool, lay a formless, nameless horror; and, at the four 
corners, the savage stallions—madder yet with scent of blood— 
struggled in their halters ; each dragging in his harness something from 
contact of which the hardiest recoiled. 

While the archer still felt dizzy and faint, a hand was laid on his 
shoulder; and the voice of one of De Chargny’s esquires said in his 
ear :— 

“Thou art free now, brave Englishman. Make all speed to Calais, 
and tell to such as list to hear it how my lord deals with double 
traitors.” 
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Lanyon needed no second bidding. He never drew free breath till 
the walls of St. Omer were fairly behind him; and he had ridden 
leagues, before his senses were clear enough to take in common-place 
sights »nd scents and sounds; his bluff, brown face had not recovered 
its natural colour when he stood in presence of the Lord Beauchamp 
to tell his tale. | 

The good knight’s cheek, too, paled as he listened—crossing himself 
often—murmuring ejaculations of pity and horror. And in Calais 
was there never a church or chapel, wherein masses were not sung that 
night, for the weal of the guilty soul that had gone to its accompt 
through passage of such awful agony. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


AT BORDEAUX. 


For near two years, Ralph Brakespeare went through the weary 
round of garrison duty with much cheerfulness and alacrity. Yet was 


. he not the less rejoiced, when one day Hawkwood bade him see all 


prepared for departure on the morrow; inasmuch as he had gotten 
leave from the Lord Beauchamp to march in command of a reinforce- 
ment, destined to join the English armament in Poitou. The route 
was long; but the esquire would not have had it shortened by a single 
eague. Throughout the country, deserted tenements, and fields left 
fullow, bore token of the fell pestilence, which had spared France no 
more than the rest of Europe in its progress from east to west—though 
in Calais, and other coast towns, through which the keen sea-breezes 
swept freely, it had scarcely been felt. But since the pest had abated 
of its fury, the pale, panic-stricken survivors had crept back to their 


daily labour or trade; and all along the road there was no lack of 


entertainment. 

Right pleasant it was, after being cooped up so many months 
betwixt grey walls—the duresse broken only by rare exercise amongst 
bleak dunes, or along dreary causeways—to ride on through the fresh 
summer mornings and the breezy afternoons, with constant change 
of scenery, faces, and objects to vary each day’s halt. Crossing the 
Somme at Abbeville, they were soon clear of the ‘marshy flats of 
Picardy ; and, leaving Arques on their right, wound their way through 
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the green coteaue that swell betwixt Rouen and the sea, Albeit-a truce 
prevailed, Hawkwood deemed it prudent to halt in hamlets and ,small 
towns than in such cities where the French lay in force ; choosing not 
to risk, with his small company, being embroiled in such chance.quar- 
rels as will arise when ancient foes—newly-made friends—meet. over 
the wine-cup. So he turned not aside to Rouen; but bearing still 
coastwards, forded the Seine at Caudebec; and so—by Lisieux, . 
Falaise, Pontorson, and Montfort—came safe, towards the end.of July, 
to Aurai, then garrisoned by Sir Thomas Dagworth, the King’s Lieu- 
tenant in Bretagne. 

Here they halted certain days for needful refreshment, ‘koth for 
men and horses ; and then set forward again towards Bordeaux, where 
Ralph of Stafford held command in the room of Lancaster, who had 
returned to England before Whitsunday. Only by a short. week did 
Hawkwood and his company miss sharing in a great disaster—unaless, 
indeed, their presence might altogether have averted it. For, scarcely 
had they reached Bordeaux, when news came that the gentle knight, 
who late entertained them so royally, had been treacherously set upon 
by Raoul, Lord of Cahors, under the walls of Aurai, and done to death 
with all his following. 

Not long after this, other messengers came; telling how Philip 
of Valois had found rest at last from troubles and calamity im the 
shadow of St. Denis’ altar; and how the fiery Duke of Normandy 
reigned in his stead. Such as were learned in the politics-of .the day 
foresaw that the change would not be greatly for the weal.of France. 
The honour of John the Good was as stainless as his courage; but his 
hand was better fitted to grasp the sword than the sceptre-or leasling- 
staff: he would imperil an army not less recklessly than he would 
risk his own person ; and was over hot-blooded and inconsiderate, to 
cope with the wary antagonist that watched him ‘from over *the' sea. 
Yet, to all men’s wonder, the war smouldered for a while;:only now 
and then giving tokens of ‘fire lurking beneath the thin erust, like the 
jets and wreaths of smoke that' hover over the Terra di Lavoro, 

So, for Brakespeare and his comrades, the old, weary ganrison. life 
began again. For even in the skirmishes and chance combats that 
took place not unfrequently, they were. destined ‘to take no share. 
They heard of that tough ‘passage-of-arms, the memoryiof whith is 
still kept green in ‘Breton ballads ; where—despite Merlinis prophecy 
—De Beaumanoir and his thirty did at the ‘last prevaik.over: ‘the 
stark champions who followed Bembro; .and where .Crequert, | the 
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freebooter, setting his back against Ploérmel oak, bore himself so 
hardily, that to him, above knights and squires of high degree, was 
assigned that day’s palm of valour. They heard, too, how in the 
country they had so lately left, notable exploits were wrought—how 
the disaster of the good Lord Beauchamp had been amply avenged by 
Manny; who brought such plunder into Calais town, that a brave ox 
fetched. but sixteen sols in the market-place—and how Henry of Lan- 
caster had pushed his foray further yet into the French realm; sacking ° 
Terouenne, flooding the church with the blood of its townsmen, and 
carrying fire and sword up to the gates of Arques and St. Omer—and 
how afterwards, by a wench’s treachery and an archer’s subtlety, 
Guisnes was taken, and held in despite of the truce. Later yet, they 
heard how Sir Walter Bentley—left Lieutenant of Bretagne—had gotten 
great honour by utterly discomfiting Guy de Nesle, King John’s 
marshal, who came forth to provoke him to battle. And, all this 
while, those who lay at Bordeaux never drew sword in earnest, or lay 
lance in rest. 

Yet this long enforced inaction was, perhaps, better training for 
Ralph Brakespeare than ceaseless excitement would have been. 
True, his early luck seemed to have deserted him, and he was 
fain, so far, to rest on the memory of his first year in arms: before he 
was six-and-twenty, Ralph had almost learned to laugh at the day- 
dreams of five years agone. By this time, his character, like his frame, 
was set; to the vehement ambition and ardour of youth had succeeded 
the cool, matured resolution of manhood—powerful to will, prompt to 
execute, and patient to endure; he was proof against idle hopes, no 
less than against groundless fears; and the common chagrins of life 
took no more hold of his soul, than toil or privation of his body. 
Yet under all this case-hardness—like a clear water-drop in the 
depth of crystal—there still abode with him the softness of heart 
that he inherited from the gentle woman who died in giving him 
birth. When men, who knew him best, gave Ralph Brakespeare no 
more credit for such emotion than if he had been an armed effigy, 
he was jast as ready to listen to the cry of a helpless woman, and to 
avenge her wrongs, as when he rose up in the glee-maiden’s defence, 
under the sign of the “ Spur.” 

With Gian Malatesta he still remained on the same terms of 
cold, distant civility. As months and years went by, bringing no 
fitting oceasion for the wreaking of his enmity, the Italian seemed 
to have forgotten it. altogether. In Bordeaux town—where they 
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most often abode—he found opportunity enough for indulging his. 
tastes; Hawkwood was not over-careful in detecting the misde- 
meanours of his followers, so long as they interfered not with duty ; 
and on this point Malatesta was faultless. However deep the 
debauch overnight, the morning always found him alert and clear- 
headed—ready to carry out any orders whatsoever with his wary hardi- 
hood. Directly he was free, he would betake himself straightway to 
the taverns and stews in which his soul delighted—sowing crowns 
broadcast amongst ribaudes and roisterers. Play kept his gipsire 
always full; for at Bordeaux he encountered no such misadventure as 
had befallen him at Calais. 

This chronicle does not aver, that whilst he tarried on the banks 
of the Garonne, Ralph Brakespeare bore himself always after the 
fashion that would have befitted Sir Galahad’s esquire, or a Templar 
holding fast to his vow. When he confessed himself—which at certain 
seasons he failed not do—he had, perhaps, as many venial sins to avow 
as some of his comrades who bore themselves more noisily and jovially ; 
but of broken troth, or ruin of any woman’s honour, he could not 
accuse himself. The blood of Gascony is hotter than its wine; and 
the dark eyes of more than one fair Bordelaise had looked approvingly 
—perhaps longingly—on the stalwart figure and gallant bearing of the 
English esquire; marvelling half-pityingly, what should make so young 
a face look so grave. And, more than once, white hands .had beckoned 
stealthily from lattices ; or a flower had dropped at his feet as he passed. 
by: for coquetry was not in its infancy even then, and such simple 
devices prevailed, be sure, north as well as south of the Pyrenees. But 
pride shrinking from the amour bourgeois—for in this class were the 
temptresses chiefly found—rather than shyness or coldness, kept 
Ralph’s feet safe and clear of the snares. He was not specially cold, or 
continent, or tender of conscience; but he chose to take his pleasure 
in places where he troubled no man’s peace, and where he could 
bring on no woman further dishonour than what she had already taken 
on herself of freewill. 

And so, four years passed on ; iain which the bold Duke of Lan- 
caster, waxing weary, like many another, of the broils of France and 
Navarre—of petty skirmishes of partisans and mock proposals of peace 
—travelled eastward to keep his sword bright in war against the infidel. 
How in that adventure he miscarried—how through practice of the 
Duke of Brunswick he fell for awhile into captivity—how, returning, 
he libelled the Duke’s treachery on Cologne cathedral door—how, 
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after interchange of challenge, those two met in the Pré aus Oleres, and 
were made friends by the royal arbiter, without issue of battle ;—all 
this is set down in the records of the time. And, every day, things were 
growing riper for the struggle, final and decisive, betwixt the banners, 
gules and azure, whose semblances watchmen on Southampton battle- 
ments saw bristling in the midnight sky. 

But, before the armies were drawn out in array, there happened 
somewhat which—in nowise affecting the fortunes of nations—had 
much to do with those of Ralph Brakespeare. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
HACQUEMONT. 


Tue truce—or succession of truces—was, as you have heard, very 
imperfectly observed along all the seaboard from Artois to Bearn. 
Those in Gascony and Guienne were not less eager than their fellows 
in the north to infringe it, whensoever and wheresoever they could find 
fair excuse or chance. The turbulent spirit in those parts was not 
likely to be checked or allayed by Ralph of Stafford, who commanded 
then as King Edward’s captain-general. That valiant earl, soon after 
he landed, had been himself engaged ; encountering the enemy in force 
under John de Clermont, marshal of France, and defeating them with 
shrewd loss; and it was well known that he would be more apt to 
applaud than reprebend any act of successful daring, though it in- 
volved open breach of the peace. 

In the early spring of the year of grace 1355—the last pretence of 
truce being appointed to expire at the end of the May following—some 
threescore English got privily under cover of night into the Castle of 
Nantes, and held it till Guy de Rochefort, governor of the town, brake 
in by dint of numbers, and slew them toa man. News of this reverse— 
albeit it was not a grave one, and far removed beyond his own province 
—caused Stafford to chafe mightily, and to hanker for reprisals. So, 
with little delay, he sent forth Sir Walter Breckenridge—a captain of 
approved valour and experience—at the head of some six score mounted 
archers, with the avowed purpose of exploring the country to the 
north-east of the Garonne, and bringing in supplies; but with secret 
orders to lose no chance of damaging the adversary, or even - occu- 
pying ‘any fortified places that could easily’be surprised)') 
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With this company rode forth Sir John Hawkwood and his follow- 
ing. For some three days they advanced steadily into the imterior, 
till they struck the southern bank of the Dordogne, a little to the west 
of Bergerac, without having seen the flutter of a French pennon, or 
lighted on any fortalice important enough, either from size or site, to 
tempt assault. Neither, up to this point, had Breckenridge cared to 
cumber himself with heavy plunder; choosing to defer'the gathering 
of supplies until his face was turned seawards again. On the 
fourth day, they halted some two hours before sunset in a valley not 
far from Biron; and—the sun not being fully set-—sent forth scouts to 
explore the country round, which, just here, was somewhat hilly and 
thickly wooded. These returned ere it was fully night, having seen 
no trace of foe, and no place more considerable than the small strag- 
gling town of Biron ; this—though it might easily be occupied, might 
hardly be held. But, scarce more than a league from the spot of 
encampment, they had descried a castle, which Breckenridge guessed — 
at once would be well worth capture. 

Position, rather than great size or strength, made Hacquemont 
valuable. Occupying the entire plateau of a steep eminence, it com- 
manded, not only an extensive view over the valley of the Dordogne 
and Corvéze, but also the road along which the main traffic of the 
country passed: for the hills here formed almost a defile. Some of 
the scouts had crept up under cover of the underwood, almost within 
bowshot of the walls, and reported that the place seemed very scantily 
guarded. Moreover, on their way back, they had laid hands on a pea- 
sant, from whom, doubtless, fuller information might be drawn. The 
prisoner was a sullen-looking boor ; with the heavy jaw, low brow, and 
‘small cunning eyes, that are found near, as well as within the borders 
of Auvergne. So soon as he recovered from his first fright, he never 
hesitated betwixt threat of a halter and a bribe of a few silver coins; and 
told readily enough all that he knew of the castle and its inhabitants. 
Neither was this treachery unnatural or strange; there was little love 
in those days betwixt seigneur and villein; nay—the seeds were sown 
long ago, that a few years later ripened into a black crop of rapine and 
murder, when, for a brief space, the Jacquerie worked their will, 

It appeared that the Baron of Hacquemont had in ‘his youth and 
manhood won great renown in arms; but, some ten years ‘back, ‘in one 
of the chance-medleys preceding Cregy, had gotten a lance-thrust in 
the body, and had been so sorely trampled by horse-hoofs, that from. 
that. day he never could back destrier or endure weight of ‘harness, 
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So, ever since, he had tarried in his castle, peaceably enough, neither 
molested nor molesting any; keeping there but feeble garrison: 
every retainer and vassal that could possibly be spared he ever sent 
forth to do service in the wars; relying, somewhat over-confidently, on 
the good will of his neighbours. For—as the clown averred with 
rather an ill grace—the baron was well esteemed and beloved through- 
out the country-side. Indeed, his repute for piety and courtesy stood so 
high that, albeit he had been long a widower, certain noble demoiselles 
of Guienne much affected the society of his two unmarried daughters ; 
looking on Hacquemont as a safe and honourable asylum, even in such 
troublous times. 

Notwithstanding this fair report, Breckenridge felt neither scruple 
nor remorse in planning the surprise of Hacquemont: only he gave 
strict charge to all concerned therein to shed no blood needlessly, and 
to have special care of the safety of the castellan and his family. 

While it was yet night, some fifty archers concealed themselves in 
the brushwood, which in some places grew nearly up to the edge of 
the castle ditch, and waited their opportunity. Soon after dawn, the 
drawbridge was lowered, and an empty wain, drawn by two horses 
and driven by a peasant, came forth. Scarcely had it cleared the 
archway of the barbican, when from the ambush went up the cry, “ St. 
George Guienne!” and near a score of the fleetest-footed had cast 
themselves on the drawbridge, before the ancient warder recovered 
from his panic, or could bestir himself to raise it. Ten minutes after, 
the flutter of his own banner from the battlements of the keep told 
Breckenridge, who with the rest of his force was now near at hand, 
that Hacquemont was won: won, too, without bloodshed; for the 
scanty garrison rendered themselves without show of resistance, and 
- the castellan, who had not arisen, was made prisoner almost in his 
couch. 

Now ever since, on the night before, the enterprise of the morrow 
was bruited through the English encampment, Ralph Brakespeare had 
been unwontedly pensive and grave. At first he was affected by a 
vague bewilderment, common to all men who encounter some sight or 
sound that seems strangely familiar to them; though they may not 
remember where they have seen or heard it before. 

Hacquemont. 

For a long while Ralph racked his brain, to account to himself for 
the start and thrill that the first mention of the word sent through 
his frame: but gradually the lines of a dim memory stood out sharp 
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and clear, till every feature of the picture was vivid, as though it had 
been limned yester even. 

The weary watch amongst the sandhills—the flutter of pennon 
over the alder-clump—the glisten of broidered surcoat and gleam of 
gay armour—the merry, musical voice ringing out its war-cry—the 
dizzy crash of the joust—the red westering sun lighting up the 
perfect face, that even the death-pang could not deform—the last faint 
whisper of the white lips—all these things came back to him; and 
once more his heart melted with regret and self-reproach, as it had 
melted amidst the flush of his first triumph, when he looked down on 
the corpse of his foe. 

He remembered how, in those days, he had often caught himself 
wondering, what manner of demoiselle it was who had been honoured 
by De Chastelnaye’s love—whether, after the year of mourning was 
expired, she had been easily consoled ; or if she still lived a maid for 
her true knight’s sake. If so it was, in all likelihood she was abiding 
at Hacquemont even now. And he—Ralph Brakespeare—who had 
dealt the first blow to her hope and happiness, was brought here by 
the chances of war and duty, to trouble and vex her once more. For 
months and months he had been pining for chance of enterprise ; 
Now that it had come, he loathed it bitterly, and felt great relief at 
hearing Sir Walter Breckenridge’s merciful orders, and at learning 
that he—himself—would have naught to do with the actual assault. 

Thus moodily the esquire rode in his place over the drawbridge 
into the great courtyard; where, under the arched doorway of the 
keep, the Baron of Hacquemont awaited his captors—a tall old man, 
wrapped in a furred gown, and propped on a staff, with thin grey 
hair, and traces of long illness on his worn features; bearing himself 
neither timidly nor defiantly, but rather with the quiet confidence of | 
one loath to suspect in others the discourtesy to which he had never 
abased himself. 

Sir Walter Breckenridge was not a whit softer of mood, or more 
scrupulous, than his brothers-in-arms: yet he felt strangely ashamed of 
his exploit—almost inclined to excuse it—as he leapt from saddle, and 
approached the castellan, bowing his head in salute. 

“T grieve much, fair lord’’—he said—‘ that my duty and mine 
orders have enforced me thus to trouble your peace, and invade 
your dwelling. But apprehend not, I pray you, violence or rough 
usage. We are not base marauders, like Bacon and his fellows, and 
affect no booty save what is fairly ours by the laws of war. It is 
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needful that I hold this, your castle, for a certain space; yet this 
shall be done with no great damage to your goods, and with as little 
constraint on person as may be. Also, shall ye be put to speedy 
ransom on no hard terms; and thereto I, Walter Breckenridge, pledge 
my faith.” 

“Tam beholden to you, gentle knight’—the castellan answered. 
‘ Also in evil fortune do I esteem myself fortunate to have fallen into 
the hands of so worthy a captain: for, credit me, your renown has 
reached even these remote parts—so remote, i’faith, that I foolishly 
held them safe from your forayers. There is little enough to tempt them, 
God wot: for our country breeds few cattle, and the hands that 
should have tilled the cornlands are busy far away with spear and 
crossbow. Nathless, our ransom shall be paid, an we melt down 
the last of our silver hanaps. I am the gladder to deal with one 
of your courtesy and breeding, because there are now abiding 
with mine own children the Demoiselles De Brissac—daughters of the 
Vicompte Geoffrey, my good friend, and sometime companion-in-arms. 
They know naught as yet who are their captors; and, I warrant 
there is sore flutter in their dovecot yonder.” 

Following upward the other’s glance, Breckenridge saw at a 
window on the second story of the keep, three girlish faces—differing 
in type, but all fair specimens of fresh southern beauty—looking down 
in evident terror on the courtyard, now well nigh full of armed men. 
From a narrower casement, rather to the left, another face showed itself 
alone; a face of rare and royal loveliness even now, though brilliancy 
of colour had faded into ivory whiteness, and the proud dark eyes 
looked somewhat weary, as though from long watching or weeping. 
In those eyes there was neither curiosity nor fear; and the lady gazed 
down on the turmoil beneath, seemingly with no more disquietude 
than, in other times, she might have watched the tilting, where 
blunted lances were shivered in her honour. The Englishman could 
not forbear a smile ; but he bent his head once more in lowlier courtesy. 

“ Hasten, I pray you, to assure those fair and noble demoiselles 
that no harm is intended them beyond brief duresse in their own 
chambers. I will take counsel with yonder good knight, who rides 
with me, and be with you in your presence-chamber above anon.” 

With these words Breckenridge beckoned to Sir John Hawkwood, 
who dismounted at once, and the two conferred apart. 

Now Ralph Brakespeare, sitting in saddle there, and hearing all 
that was spoken, had glanced upwards with the rest. His eye, after 
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sweeping carelessly over the bright beauty that filled one casement, 
lighted on the sad pale face framed in the other; and dwelt 
there as though fascinated. One of the quick instincts that never lie 
told him, that he looked upon her to whom, unwittingly, he had 
done such mortal harm; the Marguerite, whose name was on Loys de 
Chastelnaye’s lips as he fought, and as he died—told him, moreover, 
that the girl was worthy of her knight’s homage; inasmuch as she 
had chosen, for his dear sake, to live on alone with her sorrow. 

Ralph shrank within himself, as he thought of the horror that 
would surely break the calm of those solemn eyes, if the lady could 
guess that she was there set face to face with the man on whose hand 
was her lover’s blood, albeit it was shed in loyal combat: that same 
excuse never yet healed grief, though it has saved many a feud. 

Whilst the esquire mused thus discontentedly, said Breckenridge to 
Hawkwood— 

“ Good Sir John, I have ever heard thee reputed cool and wary of 
wit; also I know that thou art well esteemed by my lord of Stafford : 
wherefore I would hear your counsel, that I may see if it march with 
mine own. Lo, thus it stands with us. By happy adventure, and 
without loss of one life, we have gotten into a fair castle, and one that, 
mescems, with no great garrison, may easily be held. Yet may I not 
tarry here: there may be fortalices more vantageous within our 
swoop; and Earl] Ralph, in his present mood, is hard to please. This 
am I minded to do; leaving here some scanty force, we will push 
forward yet a dozen leagues to the eastward. Then, if we:shall find 
naught worthier of occupance, we will fall back on Hacquemont, and 
strengthen its garrison ; if otherwise, the spears left here can easily 
join us as we pass by homeward. More than a score I cannot spare ; 
for I fear no treachery from within, after the old lord hath given 
parole: furthermore, none, save our men, shall be allowed to keep 
their arms. Likest my plan, or can’st find me better ?” 

“By the Mass, very hardly”’—the other answered—“ it is both 
boldly and prudently devised. Doubtless, a score—well chosen—might 
easily hold the place against tenfold their number, till we of the main 
body brought them help; for we shall scarce be beyond a long day’s 
ride, and signal from yon keep might be seen from afar.” 

“Well chosen”—the other returned—“ truly, there is much in that. 
Now, Sir John, I were loath to lose your own company, so I pray you 
to set forward with me; but there are none of my spears to whom I 
would so readily commit this charge, as those who have of late served 
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under your own immediate training. They number, methinks, some- 
thing under the score we named. Willit please you to leave them here 
under command of your esquire yonder? Than him, though he looks 
somewhat dreamily to-day, I wot we have no starker man-at-arms.” 

“Your pleasure is mine,” the other replied, in his curt, decisive 
way. “I will give instant orders to that effect.” 

So the two parted; Breckenridge going straight to the presence- 
chamber onthe first floorof the-keep, where the old castellan awaited him. 

“ Fair lord””—the Englishman said—“it is my desire to put no 
more than needful constraint on yourself or your household, while I 
perform my own duty. I purpose to leave here a certain number of 
my spears till I pass by again, which I trust will be on the fourth day 
at furthest. Till then, you shall pledge me your knightly word to 
countenance no attempt at recoverance from within, and allow none, 
either by signal or otherwise, to solicit rescue from without: also, 
your said retainers shall abide unarmed within their lodging; whilst 
you, and the noble demoiselles, inhabit your own chambers in the upper 
part of this same keep. There is no inlet or outlet—so I opine—save 
through the door at yon stairhead, and of that ye may hold the key; 
and ye shall have tendance from your handmaidens, and any two 
of your servitors it may please you to choose. I, on my part, will 
engage—if, on my return hither, Iam minded to hold this castle—to 
see you convoyed to some near place of safety in French hand, or 
I will leave you at peace again here. And, whichever befall, if your 
ransoms are not paid down instantly, I will accept your parole for their 
discharge. Have I said well?” 

A gleam of pleasure lighted up the baron’s worn face. 

“ Right well and mercifully’—he answered. ‘To all that your 
knighthood has required I will cheerfully pledge myself; and, should 
any vassal of mine practice treachery, he shall swing on yonder justice- 
oak so soon as I can deal with mine own again. And, gentle sir, you 
should not lack my daughters’ thanks besides mine own: but the younger 
is still something bewildered with herfright; and the elder, since she don- 
ned mourning for her betrothed, will come into no stranger’s company.” 

So, with many courteous words and the emptying a cup of 
Gascon wine, the two parted in great amity; and, after man and horse 
had been moderately refreshed, and orders given for the safe 
custody of the prisoners, Breckenridge’s trumpets sounded the route; 
and the narrow line of spears wound down the hillside, passing 
eastward through the defile. 
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The Secret Fame, 


TuerF is a maiden whom I know, 
She lives beside a dell; 
And often by her home I go, 
The home I love so well— 
Her name ?—ah! that I'll never tell 


She knows not that I love her face, 
And yet the secret’s old ; 

The wind ne’er passed a sweeter place, 
Stirred hair of richer gold, 
Wave-like adown her shoulders rolled. 


I see her in the garden walk, 
And watch each step she takes ; 

I’d give the world to hear her talk, 
For love rich music makes 
Like tones of lutes on moonlit lakes ! 


I think betimes I hear her sing, 
A ballad sweet and quaint, 
That tells me of some holy thing, 
The picture of a saint, 
At evening when the stars are faint! 


I see her ’mong the roses hide, 
And there I long to be; 

For I could whisper by her side, 
Learn if she cared for me, 
And all love’s stainless beauties see! 


Her face is calm, her eyes are brown, 
And, oh! such pearl-white ears, 
Scarce seen, for each her tresses drown, 
In each a gem appears, 
Like drops of rain a blossom wears ! 


I'd be the band that clasps her waist, 
The flower upon her breast ; 

The mirror by her beauty graced, 
The path her feet have prest, 
The thing where most her glances rest. 


But I must wait and linger near 
This home beside a dell; 

I may not ever enter there, 
Win her I love so well, 
Whose name I’ll never, never tell. 


S. H. Brappury (“ Quallon.”) 
18 
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Miseries of Dramatic Authorship. 
BY A DRAMATIC AUTHOR. , 


Tuere is no kind of literary fame which is so dazzling in the eyes of 
the aspirant as that which throws a halo of (lime) light upon the name 
of the “ Popular Dramatic Author.” The young scribbler of a heavy 
or serious turn almost invariably begins by trying his unfledged quill 
on a tragedy; the comically-inclined youth as invariably begins by 
addressing himself to the composition of a farce. The fascination 
which the theatre exercises upon every kind and quality of mind is 
almost phenomenal—phenomenal, because there is nothing so unreal 
as the theatre, nothing, in literature, so unnatural as a play. 

When I say that there is nothing in literature so unnatural as a play, 
I have in view such artificialities as soliloquys and asides. Man is not 
born to deliver soliloquys, and make aside speeches ; there is nothing 
in his nature which disposes him to that odd manner of expressing his 
thoughts, and yet there is nothing which he so readily accepts and 
adopts. This seems to prove that there is in every human being an 
innate love for the drama, which blinds him to all the defects and 
deformities of the idol he adores. There are, as is well known, many 
persons who object to the drama, and to theatres, but I venture to 
assert that no one naturally entertains that objection. The ingenuus 
puer always loves a play, and he never hates it until some misguided 
person teaches him to do so. Iam disposed to believe, however, that 
in very few instances is the liking for, or the interest in, the drama 
ever wholly eradicated. I have known many stern objectors to the 
theatres who were always ready to listen to theatrical talk with the 
tail of their ears. Over and over again I have been catechized by 
pious clergymen, who were never in a theatre in their lives, with 
regard to actors, and actresses, and plays, and green-room doings. I 
have seen the faces of theatre-abhorring, tract-distributing old ladies 
involuntarily brighten at the recital of some theatrical triumph. [ 
have known them gradually melt so far as to ask about a pretty 
actress, and I have seen in their eyes a wistful desire to hear and know 
more. It requires very little indeed to reconcile a pious person to the 
theatre. How many good chapel-going mothers have been reconciled 
to the sons whom they discarded for going on the stage, when the said 
sons returned from a triumph to pour golden sovereigns into their 
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laps? I knew a dramatic author who turned preacher. He preached 
that the doors of the theatre were the gates of hell; but he looked 
very sharply after his fees at the Dramatic Authors’ Society. 

When the declared opponents of the drama-are unable, in the midst 
of their furious denunciations, wholly to conquer their hankering for 
the delights of the stage, it is little wonder that the love which those, 
who have no scruples, entertain for it, should so often amount to a 
passion. I have heard it said, and I believe it to be true, that some 
of our most eminent writers of romances and poems went to their 
graves envious and dissatisfied because they had never been able to 
write a successful play. To go as far back as possible, and to.avoid 
the mention of present company, Milton was not content until he had 
written plays; and John Home, reverend and Presbyterian, risked his 
Geneva gown to taste the sweets of theatrical applause. 

This predisposition towards dramatic literature is easily accounted 
for. To say nothing of the natural inclination of youth to indulge in 
the most lofty aspirations, and to essay that which is most. difficult, 
there is, first of all, the desive to inscribe one’s name on the same scroll 
with Shakespeare, even if it should be at the very bottom of the parch- 
ment. Then there is the popular belief, which stands fast amidst the 
ruin of all other creeds, that the world behind the scenes, to which the 
dramatic author is admitted, is a world of ideal beauty and delight—a 
wit’s Paradise. Further, the aspirant has delicious visions of seeing 


’ his name in play-bills and theatrical annals, of being called before the 


curtain to receive the applause of delighted thousands—of his portrait, 
perhaps, in the print-shop windows. Last, and most cogent of all— 
successful dramatic writing, successful even in the lowest and least 
degree, is the shortest road to fame. While other writers are toiling 
up the weary ascent with poems, or novels, or essays in their pockets, 
the fortunate youth who manages to squeeze through the stage-door 
with a farce in his hand, finds himself, at one bound, more than half 
way up Parnassus. 

I daresay it is the thought of this that, on occasions, imparts fury 
to the pen of the outraged critic, condemned to tread the paths of 
obscurity. When I consider what aged, able, and unrequited critics 
have to endure in this way, I am only surprised that they are as 
amiable and indulgent as we find them. But it just shows how much 
we all love the drama, how much we respect it, that we are willing to 
glorify the author of even a piece of dramatic nonsense, translated from 


the French. Jest any one should question my statement, that. the 
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shortest cut to literary fame is through the stage-door, let me give an 
illustration. Supposing that the unknown Jones were to write and 
print a volume of tolerably good poems, how many reviewers would 
trouble themselves to read them, and give an opinion upon them ? 
Supposing the unknown Jones were to publish a tolerably good novel 
—say a very good novel—how long would it be before Jones’s talent 
as a novelist would meet with due recognition? Weeks, months, 
years—perhaps Jones the novelist would never be recognized. But 
let Jones write a farce—let him display his genius by making a number 
of dramatis persone knock each other into bandboxes, and break 
trayfuls of cups and saucers, and, lo and behold! the name of Jones 
is blazing next morning in every newspaper of the day. The labours 
of the poet and the novelist can wait for an indefinite period; but 
Jones the dramatic author, the adapter of a farce, must be attended to 
at once. Critics must sit up half the night to chronicle the exquisite 
humour of his bandboxes, and cups, and saucers. 

Happy man, Jones. So thinks the play-going public; so, with 
envy, malice, and all uncharitableness towards Jones, think the army 
of disappointed aspirants for dramatic honours who have not chanced 
to succeed in squeezing themselves through the stage-door. Happy, 
indeed! How true it is that every man is apt to consider his neigh- 
bour’s estate better than his own. Little does Jones think, in the 
first flush of his little triumph, that he is entering on a career of vexa- 
tion and misery; that while he is weaving for himself a crown of 
laurels, he is at the same time stuffing his pillow with thorns. 

Dramatic success is much valued, much envied. For this reason 
your literary companions never forgive you for getting a piece pro- 
duced, and making a success on the stage. Envy and malice accumu- 
late at every step of your career, and unless morally you have, as it 
weré, the hide of a rhinoceros, your life will be made a torment to 
you. Walk in humble literary ways; write reports, reviews, leading 
articles, essays, any modest anonymous work of that kind, and you will 
“be the best fellow and the cleverest fellow in the world with all your 
associates; but once let your name appear in a play-bill, and they hate 
you and envy you on the instant. You are no longer a good fellow, 
no longer a clever fellow. 

A dramatic author once asked me to take a prominent part in 
bearding a manager of a theatre. His reason for selecting me was 
given thus:—“I am a dramatic author, and may some time or other 
have dealings with him, but you are never likely to write for the stage.” 
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“TI beg your pardon,” I answered, “I am likely to write for the 
stage. Iam writing a piece for the stage now.” 

I shall never forget my friend’s look of injury and amazement. 
I could see that it was a blow to him. All his reasons for liking me 
and associating with me were gone in that instant. I read in his 
mournful, reproachful eye, “‘ This from you, whom I have loved, and 
patted on the back, and called clever.” 

The piece that I was then meditating was produced, and proved a 
great success. It was reported to me that a young author, who was 
two or three pieces ahead of me, was heard to exclaim, when the 
curtain fell amid thunders of applause and calls for the author, 
“‘ Hang the fellow!” 

_ The first misery which the newly-fledged dramatic author endures, 
is the envy of the unproduced. The literary associates who were on 
familiar and friendly terms of equality with him previously, become 
cold and distant on the morrow of his success. They cannot find it 
in their hearts to praise or glorify their fortunate friend. They are 
oppressed with a feeling that he has left them behind, that they could 
do what he has done much better. Good fellows though they may be 
at heart, they cannot wish him well in his new career. A vague, half- 
formed hope and desire arises in their breasts that his next piece may 
be a failure, or not quite so successful as the first. Let me say, before 
I go any further, that I am not greatly indignant at this; it is a 
weakness of human nature. I had such feelings myself when I was 
unproduced, and, though I despised, I could not entirely conquer, 
them. 

The young dramatic author too often rushes at his second piece 
without due consideration, and, in consequence, not unfrequently rushes 
upon his fate. Critics are indulgent to first attempts, not always, 
perhaps, from the best motives. Perhaps they wish to scare the older 
hands, or to make a show of their own generosity. We all like to 
patronize the infant prodigy, who amuses everybody and interferes 
with nobody; but when the infant prodigy begins to push grown-up 
folks, who are not prodigies by any means, from their stools, we are 
apt to be seized with a desire to administer to the presumptuous 
prodigy a few corrective slaps—to stop his growth. 

Young man, beware of your second piece. I have entered the 
brain of the critics, seated myself in the pineal gland of the dilettanti, 
and I know what passes there. It is this: “ Hallo! this young fellow 
again! He is going to be a regular dramatic author, is he ?—going 
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to take up a position, and fill a place!” No more infant-prodigy 
patronage for you, my friend. The critics, if you give them the 
chance, will be down upon you in all bitterness. .But pass this 
ordeal successfully, and you are safe for the rest of the voyage, pro- 
vided you continue to sail under the same colours. Half a dozen 
successful farces, even though they be from the French, are quite enough 
to cause you to be regarded as an old-established concern, and the world 
has a great respect for old-established concerns. No one is ready to i 
suspect the presence of trichine in a sausage from Fortnum and 
Mason’s. See how, after a while, they will come to talk, quite as a ‘ 
matter of course, of the fertile and facetious pen of Crasher. | 

But let the fertile and facetious pen of Crasher plume itself for a 
higher flight; let Crasher, if he can, persuade a manager to produce 
something of his in the way of a comedy, or a mild little two-act 
serio-comic drama. This is considered to be downright audacity upon 
the part of Crasher. Crasher will find at once that no one believes 
him capable of anything but farces. There is no reason in the world 
why a man who can write a good one-act farce should not write a 
good three, four, or five-act comedy. Indeed, the very fact that an 
author possesses the faculty of managing an amusing fable in one act, 
is the strongest presumption in favour of his being able to conduct a 
story throngh five acts. Crasher’s friends and critics are not ignorant 
of this, but they don’t believe he will succeed in comedy or drama, just 
because they don’t wish him to succeed in that higher department. 
The dramatic ground is so small, so precious, and so envied, that every 
half-inch of it must be defended and disputed to the utmost. 

Crasher must begin the fight all over again, and the struggle will 
be repeated at every new stage of his career, and will not cease until, 
by a repetition of five acts, he shall have beaten all his opponents into 
submission. No one knows as well as a dramatic author how'successful 
success is. 

This same Crasher, whom I have in my eye, began with farces, and 
ascended gradually, by the steps of pantomime, burlesque, and two-act 
domestic drama, to the dignity of three acts. Every step was.a well- 
guarded Thermopylae, through which he had to cut his way, passing 
over the prostrate bodies of the envious, the grudging, and the 
malignant, himself pierced with a thousand arrows. He fondly hoped — 
that, as he was reaching the eminent goal of three acts, his progress 
would be no longer opposed; but he was cruelly undeceived. All his 
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old opponents gathered themselves up for a last final desperate struggle. 
Crasher should not fix his teeth in that golden apple. 

Long experience of pineal glands had quickened Crasher’s per- 
ception. The very day after the announcement in the papers that he 
(Crasher) was to write the big drama for the Royal, he saw a blank- 
ness in the faces of all his friends and acquaintances, and he knew the 
cause of it. When he took the piece to the manager, and that great 
man was pleased to approve of it, he saw that his hopes of success 
were mingled with a regret that, while putting money in his own 
purse, he would be obliged to let Crasher make himself famous. The 
actors who were to play in his piece looked at him with evil eyes, for, 
though their bread and cheese depended upon his success, they could 
not allow themselves to believe that Crasher would achieve it. In the 
green-room, on the stage, in the club, in the streets, Crasher, while his 
great drama was in preparation, was conscious that envy, and malice, 
and all uncharitableness, were hanging about him in a foul, stifling 
atmosphere. He almost felt inclined to ery aloud, “Cleanse your 
hearts towards me, take those terrible eyes from me, and I will burn 
this thing, and provoke you no more.” But it was too late; he must 
go on, though envy should choke him. 

Crasher was foolish enough to invite a number of his friends to 
witness a dress rehearsal of his piece on the night preceding its pro- 
duction. Dress rehearsals are always flat and ineffective, and Crasher, 
standing behind his friends in the stalls, had the satisfaction of seeing 
and hearing them shrug their shoulders, elevate their eyebrows, and 
say, “ Poor Crasher!” He saw them gather into knots, and whisper 
mysteriously: he noticed that they shunned him. He had no occasion 
to ask their opinion, he saw it in their eyes. The very backs of their 
ears were ugly with bad omen. [Did nobody ever notice the various 
expressions of the human ear? It is not alone dogs whose ears 
express savageness and chagrin, and indicate evil thoughts. ] 

Crasher made a great mistake in inviting his friends to that dress 
rehearsal. They saw the piece at its worst, and they went away to 
breathe and look, and with eyebrow and ear-talk to express anticipa- 
tions of failure. Young man, never be so misguided as to ask friends 
to a rehearsal. Don’t ask your friends to be present even on the first 
night. The very wife of your bosom, who loves yon, if you ask her 
what she thinks of it on the first night, will be sure to begin her reply 
by pointing out the faults. It is not in human nature warmly and 
generously to commend a play, however good it may be, without 
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preliminary ifs and buts. You must take the physic first and the 
sugar afterwards. And you may think yourself lucky if your friends, 
in their zeal for your literary health, don’t forget the sugar altogether. 
There never was a gredter mistake than to suppose that friends help 
, you on the first night. On the contrary, they do you harm. They 
give themselves up to criticism, while the public, who don’t care a fig 
about you, don’t know your name perhaps, give themselves up to enter- 
tainment. The dramatist’s only true friends are the public. 

Crasher’s play succeeded with the public far beyond the expectation 
of his friends. But this did not wholly relieve Crasher of his misery. 
The congratulations of his friends were cold. They were not going to 
commit themselves to any outburst of enthusiasm until they saw if the 
piece was likely to run. Crasher saw in their eyes, and eyebrows, and 
ears a timorous hope that it might not run. And Crasher went about 
in a sort of quarantine for several weeks, when his friends began to 
come nearer to him; nearer and nearer as the weeks passed by, until 
the hundredth night, when they rushed at him in a body with out- 
stretched hands, all trying by their looks to make him think that they 
had never doubted him, or wished him anything but the success which 
he had achieved. And Crasher could not be very angry with them, for 
he had examined himself, and was conscious that he was capable of 
similar feelings himself. 

In other departments of literature there comes a time when the 
successful man reaches a pinnacle where he is secure from all attacks ; 
but in the dramatic walk of life this time never comes. Though you 
should seat yourself on the highest pinnacle of the temple of dramatic 
fame, there will always be envious or malignant persons trying to pull 
you down, or striving to bespatter you with mud. But youcan scarcely 
be astonished at this, when the very wife of your bosom grudges you 
your success. This is the greatest misery of all. You go home vexed, 
and worried, and heart-sick, in the hope of sympathy, and you find that 
your wife is jealous of the pretty actresses with whom you have to 
deal—those pretty actresses who hate you, and whom you hate more 
than you could ever have conceived it possible for man to hate woman. 
Your wife is jealous of the public too, the public who idolize you, as 
she foolishly supposes.. She consoles you by telling you that you are 
vaulting too high ; that it would be better for you to give up the drama 
and return to the peaceful paths of obscurity, and the humble crust 
which no hungry dogs will envy. 

The critics—the gentlemen who publicly reckon you up in the 
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papers—what shall I say of them? Well, they too inflict misery upon 
you. Not, however, because they are envious, or malignant, or unfair. 
As a rule, these gentlemen go pretty honestly to work, and on the 
whole are rather disposed to be indulgent than over severe. But in 
most cases their praise and their blame are equally valueless. There 
is no standard of taste among them. One critic praises you through a 
whole column, another abuses you; but as neither gives his reasons or 
takes the trouble to point out the particular merits or demerits to 
which he refers, you are none the wiser or the better for their criti- 
cisms. The wide differences of opinion among them are exceedingly 
perplexing to the author, who is anxious to be advised and instructed. 
But the worst faults of the dramatic critics are carelessness and caprice. 
The most competent of them are apt, when they have to find fault with 
a piece, to write angrily and impatiently. It will not do for them to 
say that the rubbish they have to sit out would try the patience of Job. 
They accept their task, they have work to do, and it is their duty to 
do it to the best of their ability. The object of dramatic criticism I 
apprehend is, by praising what is good and censuring what is bad, to 
improve and elevate dramatic literature. Now, too frequently the 
critic, instead of giving the offending dramatist a quiet instructive 
lecture, seizes him by the scruff of the neck and beats him black and 
blue. That teaches him nothing except to hate the critic. The capri- 
ciousness of critics manifests itself in this way: A particular kind of 
piece becomes popular, and the critics uphold it for a certain time, when 
they suddenly turn round upon some unlucky wight who has ventured 
to adopt the fashion just as it is going out; and yet they themselves 
have encouraged this very fashion which they now denounce as 
monstrous. Authors are naturally led to supply what the public taste 
demands; and this taste the critics rarely make any attempt to correct 
and improve. 
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BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


Or a man of whom much has been said it is not easy to say anything 
new. It has been the misfortune of very few poets, English or 
American, to have been so much discussed as Longfellow: it has also 
been the happiness of but few to command such general attention and 
such spontaneous applause. 

In considering the merits of Longfellow as a poet, it is not easy to 
know what position to assign to him in the department of literature which 
he has adopted. Mr. Longfellow belongs to a school of poetry that can 
only be called the devotional school. Now devotional poetry, as a rule, 
cannot often please. Miscarriage in the exposition of such awful 
subjects as those which the devotional poet selects to sing, comes not 
from inability on the part of the singer so much as from poverty in 
the subject. The necessity of Faith has been too frequently enforced 
to gain anything from repetition. The loveliness of the emotions of 
which Religion is the inspirer has been too often indicated to acquire 
new beauty by any further indication. The devotional poet can only 
sing feebly what has been before sung well. No strains can equal in 
majesty, in grandeur, in beauty the Biblical strains. There is little for 
the devotional poet to say that is not to be found in the Bible; and it 
is obvions that he who sings what the Bible has already sung can be 
but at the best a feeble echo, and cannot but unreasonably expect to 
be applauded. 

Though Mr. Longfellow’s poetry is everywhere coloured by the 
devotional spirit, its influence is only perceptible enough to impart to 
his strains a most desirable effect—earnestness. Fortunately, on 
dividing his poems, and allotting each division to the province of 
which such division may be called the expression or interpretation, we 
find that his strictly devotional poetry forms the most inconsiderable 
share in his works. 

We have heard “ Evangeline’? commended as and generally pro- 
nounced to be Longfellow’s finest poetic composition. In this poem 
there are, doubtless, many passages of surprising sweetness, which, 
considering the unexpressive and halting vehicle of metre through 
which they are conveyed, are all the more to be admired. Still, 
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although “ Evangeline” seldom wants for sweetness, it cannot boast 
a uniformity of strength. This is, perhaps, rather the fault of the 
story than the treatment. There is a mixture of the dramatic and 
bucolic about it that seems pretty well to negative the effects which 
might have been produced by a more decided inclination to either the 
one or the other of these treatments. This is the impression imparted 
by a consideration of the poem as a whole. Taking it in details, the. 
truth of my former remark is apparent; for in those parts of which 
the treatment is exclusively dramatic or exclusively pastoral, we shall 
find the impressions conveyed striking and effective. Here is an 
example of the latter mode of treatment :— 


“ West and south there were fields of flax, and orchards, and corn-fields, 
Spreading afar and unfenced o’er the plain, and away to the northward 
Blomidon rose, and the forests old, and aloft on the mountains 
Sea fogs pitched their tents, and mists from the mighty Atlantic, 
Looked on the happy valley, but ne’er from their station descended. 
There, in the midst of its farms, reposed the Acadian village. 

Strongly built were the houses, with frames of oak and of chestnut, 
Such as the peasants of Normandy built in the reign of the Henries. 
* * * * * 
There, in the tranquil evenings of summer, when brightly the sunset 
Lighted the village street, and gilded the vanes on the chimneys, 
Matrons and maidens sat in snow-white caps and in kirtles 
Scarlet, and blue, and green, with distaffs spinning the golden 
Flax for the gossiping looms, whose noisy shuttles within doors 
Mingled their sound with the whir of the wheels and the songs of the maidens.” 


I only quote a fragment of the picture; but seldom has a picture been 
more exquisitely painted, more admirably contrived, more delicately 
conceived. Of the exclusively dramatic mode of treatment I cannot 
find a better example than in the passage concluding the first part of 
the poem, commencing with these lines :— 


‘Overwhelmed with the sight, and yet speechless, the priest and the maiden 
Gazed on the scene of terror that reddened and widened before them.” 


“The Song of Hiawatha” is, probably, Mr. Longfellow’s most 
ambitious attempt. As an effort of intellect, it is far superior to 
“ Evangeline ;” far superior to it, too, from an artistic point of view, 
This is the only one of Mr. Longfellow’s poems which seems animated, 
not so mueb by American nationality as by American nature. Doubt- 
less this is due, in a great measure, to the subject.of which the poet 
treats. But the mere introduction of Indian names, the mere allusion 
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to American scenery, could never impart to the verse that strange 
airiness, that bounding sense of freedom, that exultant thrill and throb 
of unrestrained life, which are exhaled from this “ Song of Hiawatha” 
as perfume is exhaled from the flower. To the poet this subject was 
probably more suggestive of a national poetry than any other he 
had before attempted. He may have perceived that the influence 
exercised by American nature over the minds of Americans needed a 
poetic exponent, and that its exposition would be the basis of an 
American literature. Hitherto, in his treatment of subjects which had 
before been treated, he had approached them with the same spirit with 
which those had approached them whom he imitated. Of such efforts 
the results had been nearly as successful as the results of most mimetic 
efforts usually are. We see this in the “ Spanish Student,” where the 
nature, the descriptions, the language are borrowed. We see this in 
the “Golden Legend,” where the sentiments are English, where the 
passions are such as may be found in dozens of good plays, where, in 
short, will be found a combination of traditional excellences, charac- 
terized by no special feature such as might have been expected in the 
composition of an American. But in the “Song of Hiawatha,” Mr. 
Longfellow ignores the standard which others had set up for him, and 
erects one for himself. He renders his verse thrilling with the intoxi- 
cating influence which he brings to bear upon it, by the mere reciprocal 
influence which he permits his subject to exercise over him. The 
graces he has thus snatched beyond the reach of art are innumerable. 
He is restrained by no fear of infringing those rules which, judging 
from much of his poetry, we are inclined to believe he admires in 
others. He expatiates in an unexplored realm: his simplicity in this 
poem is without affectation; his numbers are uniformly melodious— 
melodious to a degree that would be almost monotonous, were they 
not rescued by the unfailing novelty of thought and sentiment that 
they enshrine. 

The “North British Review,” in considering Longfellow, says, 
“His command of verse alone proves him to be a genuine poet.” 
Undoubtedly Longfellow’s command of verse helps him to be a genuine 
poet, but how it proves him to be so is beyond my capacity to conjec- 
ture. To very incompetent critics, to young ladies fresh from school, 
and to the general admirers of a man who rhymes, doubtless a particular 
command over the various forms of metre, is a sufficient guarantee of 
the man who rhymes being a poet. At least, such has been found to be 
the case in many instances, indeed. But unfortunately for those who can 
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do nothing more than rhyme, critics from the remotest times have 
agreed rather to value the matter than the manner, and furthermore 
have, on discovering the matter to be bad, displayed a particular con- 
tempt for the manner, no matter how meritoriously musical. If the 
recognition of Longfellow’s merits as a poet depended upon his merits 
as a metrician, conjecture might fairly hesitate to pronounce the posi- 
tion in letters which he would occupy. Fortunately, however, his 
claims to both excellences can equally endure the closest scrutiny. 

As a translator, Mr. Longfellow, if he has been equalled, has cer- 
tainly never been excelled. Bryant and Lockhart are sometimes as 
happy as he is in their rendering; but Longfellow is more uniformly 
excellent. Moreover, some of his most felicitous translations are from 
a language the difficulties of which none can know who have never 
attempted it. Irefer to theGerman. The charm of these translations 
is the means with which the spirit of the original is caught and em- 
bodied. Take, for instance, the well-known verses beginning— 

“IT know a maiden fair to see, 
Take care ! 
She can both false and friendly bo; 
Beware! beware !” 

Take “The Two Locks of Hair,” or “ The Legend of the Crossbill.” 
Take “ Frithiof’s Temptation,” from the Swedish, or the version of 
Uhland’s “ Castle by the Sea.” More admirable specimens of genuine 
translation—of translation, I mean, as opposed to the mere verbal 
accuracy without spirit of some, and the paraphrastical exaggeration 


_ by which the spirit of the original is diffused and weakened, of others— 
-will not easily be found. 


The mentioning of the “ Castle by the Sea,” reminds me that Mr. 
Longfellow has to be considered in the.light of a prose author as well 
as in that of a poet. It is in his “ Hyperion” that he introduces the 
above-mentioned poem; those who have not read the work may thank 
me for transcribing the translator’s comments upon the verses. 
Flemming, after rendering them, asks, ‘How do you like that?” 
Miss Ashburton rejoins, “It is very graceful and pretty. But Uhland 
seems to leave a great deal to his reader’s imagination. All his readers 
should be poets themselves or they will hardly comprehend him. I 
confess I hardly understand where he speaks of the castle’s stooping 
downward to the mirrored wave* below, and then soaring upward into 

* I do not understand the term “mirrored wave.” The wave may mirror 


something; but to be itself mirrored is to imply that it reflects itself. Now we 
might as well talk of a looking-glass reflecting itself. 
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the gleaming sky. I suppose, however, he writes to expose the 
momentary illusion we experience when beholding a perfect reflection 
of an old tower in the sea. We look at it as if it were not a mere 
shadow in the water; and yet the real tower rises far above, and seems 
to float in the crimson evening clouds. Is that the meaning ?” 

“T should think itwas. To me it is alla beautiful cloud landscape, 
which I comprehend and feel, and yet should find some difficulty, 
perhaps, in explaining.” 

“And why need one always explain? Some feelings are quite 
untranslatable. No language has yet been found for them. They 
gleam upon us beautifully through the dim twilight of fancy, and yet, 
when we bring them close to us, and hold them up to the light of 
reason, lose their beauty all at once ; as glow-worms, which gleam with 
such a spiritual light in the shadows of evening, when brought in 
where the candles are lighted, are found to be only worms Jike so many 
others.” 

The language of ‘“ Hyperion,” indeed of all Longfellow’s prose 
works, is completely of this stamp, singularly refined, copious without 
profusion, and pregnant with thoughts, with sentiments, with 
allusions and similes of a nature the most admirable and happy. Of 
his numerous works in verse as well as prose, one of the most, if not 
the most, poetical is “Kavanagh.” This unpretending story abounds 
with touches that, more than his happiest rhymes, his dantiest stanzas, 
his most melodious numbers, convince us that Longfellow is a poet. 
Whatever fate his poetry may meet with in the future; whatever 
judgment posterity may pronounce upon it ; it is very certain that they 
who may read “ Kavanagh”’ shall arrive at but one opinion, and ex- 
claim, what though the name of the author be perished, “ None but a 
poet wrote this.” Nor can less praise be accorded ‘to “‘ Outre-Mer,” 
though, being eminently discursive in its views and more colloquial 
and familiar in its style, it wants that compactness, that symmetry, 
those harmonious combinative excellences which constitute not the 
smallest charm.of “ Kavanagh.” I know not whether it is that Mr. 
Longfellow is always singularly happy in the choice of his subjects, or 
that his subjects are rendered singularly happy by his treatment, but 
it is certain that it would be almost impossible to name any single 


volume more attractive than the volume that goes under the name of - 


* Longfellow’s Prose Works.” Whatever he approaches he renders 
instinct with the spirit of the gentleman and the scholar ; terms which 
embrace in their application the advocacy of religion, of the emotions, 
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of virtue: the advocacy, toa, of whatever is exalted in art or admirable 
in nature. It may, perhaps, be a disputed point to which of the capa- 
cities he displays precedence should be given; whether the merit of 
his prose be not greater than the merit of His verse, or vice versd. It 
must be confessed that his poetry does not always display the same uni- 
formity of excellence which is discoverablein his prose. ‘“ Kavanagh,” 
for instance, may be opposed to “ Hyperion,” or “ Hyperion” to 
‘“* Outre-Mer,” without in the least degree detracting from each other’s 
merits. But to compare the “Courtship of Miles Standish” with 
‘“‘ Hiawatha,” or his devotional poems with some of his translations, 
and with some-of his secular verses, is to place “Hiawatha” and the 
secular verses first and the rest nowhere at all. 

Taking him for all in all, the Americans are indeed justified of being 
proud of Longfellow; and their chief poets, of which Longfellow 
and Bryant are the most admirable examples, do well to cultivate the 
emotions of their fellow-countrymen, and to refine the national charac- 
ter. The indoctrination of art is always synonymous with the progress 
of art—at least when its appeals are directed to such an intellect as 
the American. There may come a time when America shall cease for 
a while her mighty activity ; when the repose of arms and arts shall 
fall upon her as it has fallen, each in its turn, upon the eastern empires 
of the world. Then shall commence the era of retrospection. The 
future that has been gained shall then be a glory of the past. From 
this glory, meditation may evolve those secrets of original and unique 
intellectual greatness which it has been the business of every national 
poet to supply to every reflective nation. 
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Sur, yes, slip your skein, my Kitty, 
‘er my hands, and wind, and wind, 
All the while, with little pity, 
Tangling, tangling, heart and mind: : 
Kitty! eyes upon the wool! 
Not on me, my beautiful ! 


Now you droop your eyes completely, 
inding, winding, dreamilie ; 
Wherefore, wherefore smile so sweetly 
On a thing that cannot see ? 
If you must smile, smile this way ! 
I will bear it as I may! 


Ah! the rosebud fingers flitting 
Swift about the colour’d ball! 
How my heart beats time, while sitting ; 
Still, I try to bear it all: 
Kitty, do you know or care 
*Tis my heart you’re winding there P 
Kitty, I am in a vision! 
All the world to mist doth die ; 
Only, in an air Elysian, 
Little fairy fingers fly : 
Surely, if they flit too near, 
I shall catch and kiss them, dear! 


Tangled! pout not, frown not, Kitty ! 
Though I gladly bear the pain ; 
For your anger is so pretty, 
It may make me sin again. 
There! ’tis well! Now, wind and wind, 
Tangling further heart and mind! 


Now, ’tis done! the last thread lingers 
Sadly from me, slow to part ; 
Can’st thou see that in my fingers 
I am holding up my heart ? i 
Wind and wind! I do not care! 
Smile or frown! and I will bear! 


Ah! so fast and quick you wind it, 
I no more can keep it mine ; 
Do you wonder that you find it 
Throbbing now, close, close to thine: 
Tangled, tangled are the twain ; 
Kiss, kiss, kiss them free again! 
Rospert BucHAnay. 
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“Ah! the rosebud fingers flitting 

Swift about the colour’d ball ! 
How my heart beats time, while sitting ; 
Still I try to bear it all.” 
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frm Regent Street to Browdtoay. 


BY HENRY SEDLEY, 
Editor of ‘The New York Round Table.” 


TRAVELLERS on our Western waters who have observed the confluence 
of two great streams, have sometimes seen and described a strange 
and beautiful sight. Owing to diversities of soil, which, made up of 
deposits from forests, mountains, and marshes they have visited and 
absorbed in their devious careers, the colour of the two streams is 
often in vivid contrast. Thus one may be, and often is, a deep, 
pellucid green ; the other an opaque, brownish red. It might be sup- 
posed that, on rushing together, these hues would mingle like those of 
wine and soda water poured into the same glass; but such is not the 
fact. Chiefly from their velocity, but partly, perhaps, from the cohe- 
sive ingredients held in solution, and partly from the submerged bar 
which is continually precipitated between them, to be as constantly 
washed away, the great masses of water keep jealously asunder, and 
often plunge on for miles, divided by a sharp opposing line, their 
colours on either side as definite and homogeneous as before the first 
contact. The junction of the two streams makes a single greater one, 
but each retains one of its own proper banks, and, as if scorning to 
lose its individuality, dashes forward in pristine green or red, until its 
obstinacy is at last overcome, and the rivers are one, in composite hue 
as well as in name. It is a singular and attractive spectacle, and 
suggests, aptly enough, the analogy exhibited by the swelling popula- _ 
tions of the country itself—different races from different climes thrown 
abruptly together in a common channel, struggling as long as possible 
to retain national characteristics, but yielding at last to irresistible. 
pressure, and helping to form the new and complex race which is called. 
the American. 

Now, could we bring together the two famous thoroughfares of 
Regent Street and Broadway, which may naturally be accepted as 
types of the two great Anglo-Saxon nationalities, it might plausibly be- 
supposed that the. picturesque phenomenon just described would be- 
happily illustrated. We should look to see the distinctive features of 
each, for some time at least, religiously preserved. We should expect 
to find the American characteristics and the English ones so marked 
and opposite as to require an assimilating process of some duration to 
obliterate their variety and blend the mass into a uniform colour. But 
19 
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this expectation, if the judgment of an observer may be depended 
upon, would be disappointed, and for the simple reason that there 
would be few, if any, positive contrasts to begin with. The truth is, 
that during the past few years, striking as may still be the difference 
between the two countries and peoples elsewhere, their chief represen- 
tative cities, or, more exactly, the representative streets of those cities, 
have grown to be so much alike as to leave scarcely any points of 
divergence to fasten upon. Steamships, telegraphs, a common litera- 
ture, and, above all, the flood of travel so steadily ebbing and flowing 
between the countries, have done so much to induce resemblance at 
the centres of arrival and departure, that London has become so far 
Americanised, and New York so far Anglicised, that the salient angles 
of comparison are almost worn away, and, always excepting the yet 
noticeable distinctions of accent, parts of either city, like the palace of 
Aladdin, might be transported to the other without attracting any 
special attention. Bits of Broadway could be set, without alteration 
or incongruity, into Regent Street, Oxford Street, or the Strand; 
shops, signs, salesmen, frippery, customers, pavements, and all, remain- 
ing just as they are. Slices of Fifth Avenue and its rectilinear imter- 
sections could be sprinkled anywhere from Park Lane to Belgravia; 
upholstery, carriages, footmen, and the rest, would equally pass. muster. 
Or, converse operations could be performed with similar results; 
casual observers would never detect the difference any more than 
they would the transposition of equivalent parts in duplicate puzzles. 
Let me hasten to anticipate the objections of impatient patriots on 
both sides by acknowledging and describing certain minutiz of vari- 
anee; I shall then, perhaps, be able to show that even in these details 
aconstant process of modification is tending to perfect the parallel; 
and that, whereas the distinctions were palpable enough a short time 
back, they are daily becoming less and less so. For example, among 
the first objections to verisimilitude, there will be three particular ones 
—ladies’ dress, cabs, and omnibuses. The first, in New York, are 
more French than in London; the cabs are less numerous, and the 
omnibuses are lighter and cleaner. Yet in each of these respects 
New York is rapidly adopting the ways of her elder sister. It seems 
but yesterday that the dress of our fashionable women was an unmiti- 
gated copy of Parisian models ; to-day, from beginning with boots and 
hats, English fashions have advanced. from the extremities, and coats, 
shawls, skirts, the whole attire, indeed, has become Anglicised. The 
eabs, again, have truly had a long fight of it, for the owners of 
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hackney coaches are strong and belligerent, but victory seems to be 
gained at last, and not only cabs proper but, mirabile dictu! Hansoms 
themselves are established in the streets of New York. As for the 
dirtiness of omnibuses, I can assure ‘our English friends that we are 
approaching a cosmopolitan standard very fast, and that we bid fair 
speedily to equal in dinginess and uncleanliness the choicest specimens 
that can be found in East London, or that traverse Tottenham Court 
Road. When it is remembered that New York stands on an island 
surrounded by tide-water, and that her citizens do not use bituminous 
coals, it appears rather surprising that she should be so richly endowed 
with filth. We, however, have to do at present only with Broadway, 
which is generally, not always, satisfactorily clean. 

But, admitting certain qualified dissimilarities, the resemblances be- 
tween Regent Street and Broadway are still sufficiently striking and 
numerous. Jewellers, tailors, booksellers, photographers, mercers, and 
pastrycooks display and sell very much the same wares. People walk, 
drive, lounge, and dress in very much the same way. Twenty years 
ago you could scarcely see in Broadway a single servant in livery; 
now you can hardly see one out of it. Crests and coats of arms, 
which formerly would have excited a mob, are now seen, strangely 
enough, in every direction on carriages and harnesses. Promenaders 
no longer stroll about in “black suits” of a morning, looking, to an 
English eye, like so many waiters or undertakers; men wear the same 
materials that are worn in London, cut in much the same fashion. 
They no longer—in the upper parts of the town; at all events—tear 
through the streets as if to answer the dinner bell or to catch a train. 
They no longer “loaf” about in swallow-tail coats and short trousers, 
waiting to button-hole and interrogate strangers, as in the haleyon 
days of Jefferson Brick and Colonel Diver. Even the look of pre- 
ternatural newness which once struck Mr. Diekens. and a thousand 
others, is wearmg off somewhat with time. The huge hotels that 
were-ance distinctive objects in the scene, have -ceased to be:so with 
the erection of such London piles as those called the Langham, the 
Charing Cross, and the Grosvenor. The regiments of militia, with 
their crashing bands, are no longer singular to English eyes, accus- 
tomed to troops of volunteers. Even the polling places oni election 
days will soon cease to be remarkable, since it seems: that the:mother 
country has come to the reluctant determination to concede what ‘will 
require much the same system ! 

This co-incident gravitation towards the customs, dress; and equi- 
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page of the kindred nation is not precisely reciprocal, because more 
things English are copied in New York than things American in 
London. The aggregated effect, however, is the same, in being that 
of producing a vraisemblance which is always becoming more indis- 
putable. Pass up Broadway to the Central Park, and you will find 
that it is not in Paris alone that the appointments of crack English 
stables are sedulously imitated, and that elsewhere out of England 
than in the Champs Elysées or the Bois de Boulogne are tandems and 
tigers and four-in-hands to be found in creditable perfection. Pass on 
still further to the famous race-course of Jerome Park, and you will 
find English grooms in charge of English horses, and English jockeys 
to ride them. <A few years back American race-tracks were devoted 
to trotting alone ; but this innovation has come upon us like so many 
others, and is but another straw that shows the steadfast direction of 
the current. Another feature is worth attention as illustrating this 
curious interchange of usages, this free trade in manners and customs. 
While London is busy in opening hotels on the American plan, New 
York is equally active in opening hotels on the English plan. No one 
thought, I believe, ten years ago, of dining at a table d’héte in London, 
and certainly, except in private houses, no one thought at that time of 
dining otherwise in New York. In this social characteristic, too, has 
a considerable change been effected. Many Americans now utterly 
refuse to eat at a public table ; I think at least as many Englishmen 
have reconciled themselves to it. How far acquaintance with the 
advantages of either system has been brought about by travel, and so 
gained in an obligatory manner, we can only guess; it is reasonable 
to assume that to this the change is mainly to be attributed. I have 
often been amused to find Americans, who had passed some time in 
England, insist thereafter, on returning home, upon dining in private ; 
and, less frequently, to find Englishmen long in America give prefer- 
ence to the table d’héte. Such Americans are often taken for English- 
men in Regent Street, and such Englishmen as readily pass for 
Americans in Broadway, which helps to swell the evidence on behalf 
of the analogy I have sought to establish. 

That analogy is, however, sustained by other than ane super- 
ficial evidence. It is not solely in clothes, shops, vehicles, and liveries 
that the more conspicuous parts of New York are becoming like those 
of London, and vice versa. I know not how far Americans of the more 
intelligent classes have been actuated by the profuse, and not always 
good-natured, criticism bestowed upon them by their foreign censors, 
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or how far an improved knowledge of physiological and hygienic laws 
may have influenced their habits. The apprehension that climate and 
diet were acting injuriously upon tissues and nerves, thus generally 
depressing the national stamina, as well as impairing chances for 


longevity, has been pretty widely spread. The common exclamations © 


of even the best disposed among European visitors about the desiccated 
and unwholesome look they so generally perceived in the people around 
them, together with the demonstrated truth that American women 
fade so much earlier than those of Europe, have undoubtedly had their 
effect. It is probable, too, that increasing wealth, and consequent 
leisure, and greater attention to literature and art, have exerted some 
influence. But, whatever the cause, or causes, the rising generation 


in the United States, and more especially, the female portion of it, is. 


infinitely healthier, stronger, and handsomer than that which preceded 
it. This is observable in most of the great towns, and particularly so 
in New York. The growing girls are taller, fuller in bust and limb, 
rosier in complexion than of yore. More open-air exercise and better 
regulated and selected food must certainly be credited for a share in 
this good work. Croquet has become as fashionable here as it is in 
England, and a dozen young women are seen in the saddle to one of ten 
years ago. Many, too, play at billiards, tables being now as common 
as pianofortes in substantial New York houses. The game is, I believe, 
a healthful one for females, and is sufficiently fascinating to ensure its 
being assiduously practised. Be the reasons what they may, the pro- 
portion of really beautiful young women now to be seen in the best 
parts of New York has assuredly, in the past decade, greatly increased ; 
a circumstance which again supports our theory of resemblance between 
Broadway and Regent Street. 

Our young men have not so obviously improved, but that they also, as 
a class, are getting healthier and stronger is, I believe, the fact. Manly 
exercises are more in vogue with them than they were with their 
predecessors, for the same reasons that have affected their sisters. 
Yachting has been a passion with them of late, and other open-air 


sports are regularly and largely pursued. It is generally admitted — 


that the youths of the wealthier classes lead somewhat wilder lives 
than their puritan forefathers, and this may counterbalance in a 
measure the athletic pastimes which favour wholesome development. 
If, however, what we have lately been told by a much-quoted London 
weekly be true, the young gentlemen of England have in this respect 
no particular advantage to boast of, so that even in this wise, since a 
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blending of muscular activity and free living tends to produce very 
similar exterior effects on both sides of the Atlantic, our comparison 
would not be at fault. It appears to me only just to claim that the 
new generation of American lads is intrinsically more manly, :more 
hardy, and less finical, slab-sided, and dyspeptic, than that which is 
passing away. LHither so many preposterously lean and skinny people 
are not produced as in Basil Hall’s and Mrs. Trollope’s time, or they 
manage somchow and subsequently to get fat. 

Although so many points of resemblance have here been claimed 
to exist as between these representative streets, it would be uncandid, 
or would argue a lack of discrimination, to omit to say that there are 
certain elements of distinctiveness about them which, while including 
some of a subtle and unapparent character, are sufficient to mark their 
individuality to a close and practised eye. More people smoke in 
Broadway than in Regent Street, although late observers say that 
street smoking in London is on the increase. In Regent Street one 
does not see the strange knots of pale, sinister, richly-dressed gamblers 
which in Broadway gather about the corners, and constitute a society 
of themselves. As to the demi monde, or the poor outcasts of lower 
grade, their appearance in the two streets is much the same. There is 
a difference, which is perhaps not one that would strike the majority 
of observers, but which, on attention being directed to it, must cer- 
tainly be acknowledged. This consists in the measure of deference 
and consideration paid by the young to their seniors. It is scarcely a 
pleasant thing to acknowledge, but young people do not pay that 
respect to age which in the mother country iis thought to be so proper 
and found to be so usual. The subject is a delicate one, and I do not 
purpose at present to dwell upon it further than to say that the pre- 
vailing remissness does not seem to be of the nature of unkindness, 
but of want of reverence, and to spring in a great degree from habits 
of indulgence and self-assertion which so many young Americans are 
unhappily permitted in childhood to form. It appears to be an im- 
plicit dogma with the rising republican generation that old people have 
really no particular business to be alive, and that, if they are allowed 
to live, it is only by a species of semi-contemptuous toleration. Young 
America will get over this in time, perhaps when she ceases to be 
young America; but at present it certainly does give a tinge to her 
manners. The glorification of youth is doubtless natural to a country 
which is always looking forward, while reverence for age is as charac- 
teristic of one which can point to a great past. The young lady who 
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precedes her mamma in coming out of Stewart’s, and jumps first into 
the carriage, is in a hurry to fulfil her destiny ; the carriage was only 
set up last year, you see, and'themext.generation will be better taught. 

Still further to seek divergencies, Broadway and Regent Street 
vary in some particulars which are typical, in each case, of nationality. 
The latter is very wide in proportion to its length; the former, despite 
its name, is the reverse. Regent Street, by reason of its paving, is 
comparatively quiet; Broadway is diabolically otherwise. Regent 
Street is compact, uniform, settled for life, and, in.a word, finished ; 


_ Broadway is irregular, diverse, subject to perpetual mutation, and 


exhibits, briefly, all the lusty irregularity of adolescence ; and yet the 
streets, like the people which swarm in them, are substantially the same 
—alike in race, in literature, in speech, in garb, in religion, in pursuits, 
in ambitions, and, in a broad sense, regarding both as countries con- 
stitutionally governed by rulers popularly chosen, alike in political 
structure. Unlike the great streams of the West, which come together, 
but yet, in joining, still preserve their colour and individuality, these 
human streams have a common source. The rivers arose in regions 
almost immeasurably remote from their junction and from each other. 
One has wound its way through vast strata of limestone, and its 
greenish hue is given by the mineral substances it has thus borrowed 
and kept in solution. The other has pierced through primeval forests 
of hemlock and of spruce, and is loaded with vegetable matter, which 
dye it purplish brown. Each has come from afar, loves best its own 
idiosyneracy, and hates change, as do the conventional races of men. 
They foam on sullenly side by side, defer intermixture as long as 
possible, and assent to it at last, as it were, under protest. The green 
and the red are as bitterly opposed as in the imagination of a Fenian, 
and even when that which gave them colour has been precipitated and 
left behind in their rapid swirl, the coalition is reluctant. But the 
two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race sprang from the same 
fountain head. Their histories may vary from the point of separation, 
although in important respects they promise to be identical. However 
this may be, their history up to that point was, like their origin, the 
same. To perfect an analogy, therefore, between these branches and 
the uniting streams would be to invert the natural physical conditions, 
and to conceive of those branches as rising together from the sea, 
and ascending by a channel like that of the Mississippi, through a 
splendid and protracted experience, to divide at last to make the Ohio 
and Missouri at Cairo. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘GENTLE LIFE.” 


THERE is a standing feud between the young man and the old man; 
there ever has been and always will be. We may remember, we whose 
reading is confined to Dickens and the railway novelists, that Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby called his nephew, indignantly, “a boy;” as if that were 
something derogatory, also, as if it were open to him to be a boy at any 
time, but he wouldn’t. Perhaps if he could have been he would not 
have hesitated, that grim old money-lender! But a very different 
man speaks in much the same strain. In Gothe’s autobiography, he 
records—he, that bright-eyed, broad-shouldered, ever-young, all-sceing 
and all-loving poet—that he did not like the young men of his day. 
“They come to me,” he said, “short-sighted, narrow-chested, pallid 
young men, with their eye-glasses and their doubts, and I say to them, 
Don’t bring your doubts to me, I have enough of my own; bring me 
your convictions if you like.” Truly this intellectual giant, who 
sowed more doubts than I hope any of our men will try to reap and 
harvest, might well be annoyed with the -young students of his day 
who wandered in, each with his little armful of gleanings, to the greater 
Resolver—not an Angelic Doctor in that way by any means. Cannot 
we realize the stern flash of his eye as he looks upon his visitants ? 
Like as the leaves come and go, so do the races of men: Gothe’s 
young men, with their bent forms, pallid countenances and question- 
ing looks have gone, their sons are old, have had their doubts and 
published them, written their “ Tract Ninety,” and other matters now 
celebrated. Our young men are the product of volunteering, gymnastic 
education, rowing, cricketing, and boys’ magazines, externally a fine 
set of fellows enough. “ You see, my fricnd,” said a wicked, crooked 
old marquis, twinkling with his eyes at the fine footman who attended 
the ladies, straight-limbed and broad backed, “ how fine we make ces 
gens la!’’ Iwill not repeat the last part of his story, but our fathers of 
families may often recal the first as they look on the young men of the 
day at Eton, Rugby, Wellington College—where I havea young friend 
who wins prizes at high jumps but does not seem to acquire much 
Greek—at Dr. Birch’s academy at Clapham, Mr. Smithington’s private 
tuition shop for the sons of gentlemen only, old Blimber’s at Brighton; 
at the Blue Coat and other charity schools, yea, even in Messrs. 
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Swan and Edgar’s shop, and behind the counter of Messrs. Shoolbred. 
Fine, tall, long, lithe of limb, broad of chest, thin of flank, flat in wrist, 
good biceps, firm throat, well set up, especially those who have joined 
the volunteers. Look! what young men should have they do not lack, 
externally, at least. Don’t let us go only among the upper classes, as 
do some of my brethren of the pen and inkpot, but come into the places 
where they sell. Regard Patsey O’Connor there, born of Irish and 
English, who travels for a dry-goods house in the City, and at the age 
of five-and-twenty makes, by a glib tongue and consequent commis- 
sions, about as much as a colonial bishop; ay, half of those reverend 
fathers at the Pan-Anglican Synod do not make more. Is not Patsey 
a fine fellow ? a little coarse, yes—possibly a little too familiar; he does 
not understand the ne quid nimis, applied to assurance, but as an animal 
what a fine fellow it is. Brave? I believe you, he would fight anyone 
and anyhow, occasion being given. Come out into Holborn about 8.30 
A.M., as they say in Bradshaw, you will see a whole army of his like 
pouring down that fast disappearing hill. The Holborn Valley viaduct 
will be thronged with them. So it is in Liverpool, in Birmingham, in 
Canterbury, or in Edinburgh. At Manchester, they tell me they run 
rather shorter—and as we get lower down in the scale perhaps, the 
race is neither so well fed nor grown, but as a whole the upper 
class and middle class young men are externally those we may 
be proud of. I have seen many races of men, and many countries, and 
on the whole I agree with Emerson who in his English traits gives the 
palm to the English. “We have,” he says, “the same distinct breed 
which was to be noticed in the Plantagenet kings—the long oval faces, 
the flat cheeks, the good foreheads —you may see them lying on their 
tombs in some of our old churches—true forefathers of the young 
Englishmen of to-day.” 

The Volunteer movement has done much for all classes—even for 
those who are not drilled nor set up. There has been everywhere a 
manliness infused, and an unconscious imitation has run up and down 
the social scale—for we yet havea scale, although some of our advanced 
thinkers (?) wish to do away with one. More open-air exercise, less 
drinking, for which we have to thank our teetotal friends who are more 
often treated to banter than to argument; a better system of dress, 
and less preciseness, have given us greater freedom of muscular action. 
This has been purchased at a sacrifice of manner. “ Formerly,” says 
a French wit, ‘“ when anyone especially well-dressed, extremely gentle- 
manly in appearance entered the stalls of the opera or theatre, people 
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said at once ‘It is an Englishman,’—now,” says the wag, “it is the 
reverse. But we have discovered the reason why. Englishmen go 
abroad to wear out their old clothes.” Of young men abroad one 
might have a page or two to say—out of collar the colts kick up their 
heels and make idiots of themselves—but we have enough to do at 
home. Nor are our young men so eccentric as they were. We have 
no Mohocks, no Bloods, no Beaux, no Dandies and Dandizettes now. 

Even Dickens’ early sketches, and Cruikshank’s caricatures, having 
done their work well, are looked upon as monstrous exaggerations. 
Mr. Jingle, Mr. Weller, senior or junior, Sampson Brass, and 
dear Dick Swiveller—even the immortal Kenwigs, and that licenced 
family of theatrical eccentricities, of which the great Crummles 
was the head, who in their own day must have been young men 
of a curious order, have all died out. The novelist is reduced to a 
dead level for his characters. We have combed nature’s hair. 
Dickens does not exaggerate so much as people think; he himself 
has more than once denied the charge; he paints people as he sees 
them, but his later stories show that he does not now see what he 
once saw. Even dear good Tom Pinch has died away from us, and 
our young men have grown to be Martin Chuzzlewits. 

They are very proper, no doubt; no fools on the march—they learn 
to take care of themselves, or they like much better some one to take 
care of them. They don’t overdress themselves, and submit with 
gladness to the rigorous propriety of tailors’ books of costume. They 
put off even loud dresses, those wonderful patterns Swiveller would have 
delighted in, till they get to the sea-side. If ugliness and brightness is 
not to be worn there, they ask, where is it to be worn? They delight, 
too, in washing their dirty linen abroad, in the modern sense of that 
last word, for certainly at home a young man seldom makes such a fool 
of himself. They don’t believe in poetry, nor in anything except a 
fortune and position. Twenty years ago we were all agog for teaching 
the working classes, and sang songs of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 
Our young men do not admire those principles—except when gilded. 
Davidge, the manager, refused to eat a performing pig which had died 
out of the bills, and in the hands of the butcher—unless salted. So 
unless we have plenty of money on a thing, young-men refuse it. Suc- 
cess is the great object ; the first question is, Does it pay ? 

By no other means is the young man more to be gauged and tested 
than by the songs of the day. Wewere sometimes soft and perhaps 
not very high in our poetry, We sang of “ Marble Halls” and the 
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“Ivy Green” fifteen years ago, as our fathers sang of “ Love’s Young 
Dream,” the “‘ Deep, Deep Sea,” the “Isle of Beauty,’’ and the “ Pil- 
grim of Love,” ‘before us. Ah, what recollections do those old names 
callup! But our young men, what do they sing of. Go to a Music 
Hall—no, don’t: peer into music windows and scan the titles of 
the clotted nonsense, which, adorned with clever lithographs by 
Mr. Concanen, now sell. “Champagne Charley,” the “Galloping 
Snob,” the “Sewing Machine,” the “Sausage Machine,” the 
“Dark Girl Dressed in Blue,” and others with a sting in the tail 
of the verses, a scorpion suggestion of cunning, low passion 
and base desires. These, oh, my nation, are the ballads your 
sons are taught. What wonder if Shakspere’s “wretched stuff” 
nauseates the critics, and burlesque runs riot for three hundred nights. 
I declare that we even owe a deep debt of gratitude to the Ethiopian 
serenaders, who at least have given us simple and pure doggerel. But 
this doggerel is often very filthy in its suggestions ; always inartistic, 
ungrammatical, and imperfectin its rhymes. What wonderif our young 
men do not love poetry, and laugh at all deep expression of feeling, 
which is but prose poetry. Can we wonder that verse, except it has:a 
reflected fame, falls a little dead—flutters like an autumn leaf to be 
trodden into dust? Can we wonder that very high art does not 
flourish even in pictures, where the matter is different, and fashion 
so rules there that ignorant buyers make indifferent artists rich. 
Education—where it appeals to the head—is perhaps higher than 
it was; where it appeals te the heart, lower. We now judge by 
results, and results are measured by a golden rule. The nation is.so 
much richer that it is perhaps not unnatural to suppose that it has 
grown more corrupt. To material comfort and sensuous enjoyment 
our young look. Also they cast their eyes pretty frequently to mere 
pleasure and excitement in life. Did they base this upon manly duty 
and its due performance, it would be all very well, but they don’t. 
“Come and see So-and-So,” says one; “he is a great fool or scamp, 
but he is so rich;” or, “A. has married B., such a catch, she had fifty 
thousand pounds.” . Moreover, the rich know the rich because they 
are rich; that is all. Few dare to be poor, for the penalties of poverty 
are non-recognition, obscurity, and want of weight in the world, all 
very much detested and shunned by a faithless and restless generation. 
Marriage is held to be unwise on the part of many young men, and 
children merely a trouble, expense, and undesirable nuisance. A com- 
fortable but vicious bachelor life is deemed the most-to-be-wished-for 
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existence, because a bachelor has less trouble and less anxiety. To be 
thoroughly selfish, to indulge in every luxury, to be contented if one’s 
wife (if one indulges in the luxury) has sufficient money to keep one 
without exertion, and to rest ingloriously without action, aim, or ambi- 
tion ; such is the professed policy of many, if not of the majority, of the 
present day. So utterly vicious is the practice that it has even taken 
away from the upper classes any desire for better teaching and example. 
There is no noble ideal set before the young man. At the Haymarket 
Theatre for hundreds of nights a foolish, silly nobleman was, and will 
be again, pourtrayed, not to excite contempt, but admiration ; in the 
continuation of the piece, “ Brother Sam,” Mr. Sothern exhibits a yet 
more selfish and detestable type of young man, and the delineation, 
wonderfully skilful as it is, does not excite disgust. His foppery, 
roguery, lying, laziness, want of truth and honour, are all condoned by 
the audience, and they rejoice at his marriage with a pretty devoted 
girl, and at the success of his ignoble schemes. So the swells and 
fine ladies of the late Mr. Leech did not excite hatred nor disgust, 
although their conduct was often made silly and heartless; people ad- 
mired the well-dressed, rich and handsome barbers’ dummies which the 
caricaturist had pencilled, and young ladies and gentlemen dressed 
after them. 

In the church this gradual corruption has produced a marked effect. 
It is difficult to find earnest young men to fill the obscure and 
moderately-paid curacies, unless you bait with an exciting Ritualism. 
The cry of the curates is for pay, place, position, and promotion. A 
man if he has talents wants to bring them to the best market. Clergy- 
men leave their cures and try to enter the bar; barristers go into 
trade, or if briefless become agitators, as is sadly notorious enough. In 
the ranks of Dissent they have the same difficulty of procuring earnest 
young men, and although almost universally discipline is relaxed. _ 

It will be well as far as we can to compare such young men as we 
have slightly sketched with those of a century or a hundred and fifty 
years ago. Money-lovers there were as all comedies and novels show, 
but many, very many hundreds of poor clergy, and men of other profes- 
sions, were contented to be and remain pure, so long as they could do 
their duty towards God and man. Goldsmith draws a picture of one, 
his own brother, a parson rich on forty pounds a year; Fielding 
sketches also one from the life—Parson Adams, whilst, to-day we 
gather our pictures of the clergy from the grasping, selfish men of the 
world, pourtrayed by Mr. Anthony Trollope, who also paints from the life. 
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Amongst Nonconformists do we now meet with such purity as was found 
among the followers of Whitefield and Wesley? Do we find such 
men as those preachers, who walked hundreds of miles, preached 
day by day and night by night, in poverty, in hunger, in disgrace, 
imprisoned by obstinate magistrates; torn, beaten and bleeding, 
from the violence of brutal mobs? Have we many who would devote 
themselves to such a life and subscribe to the twelve golden rules of 
Saint John Wesley? So many young men will be astonished at the 
simplicity of these rules that we will put them before them. A young 
Wesleyan was enjoined—(1.) To be diligent ; never to be unemployed a 
moment; never to be triflingly employed ; never to while away time ; 
never to spend any more time at any place than is necessary. (2.) Be 
serious ; let your motto be holiness to the Lord; avoid jesting. (3.) 
Converse sparingly and cautiously with women, particularly with young 
women in private. (This maxim Wesley took from Thomas a-Kempis, 
whose book he translated.) (4). Believe evil of no one; unless you 
see it done, take heed how you credit it; put the best construction on 
everything—you know the judge is always on the prisoner’s side. (5.) 
Speak evil of noone. (6.) Tell everyone what you think wrong in 
time, and then plainly. (7.) Do not affect the gentleman, you have no 
more to do with that character than with that of a dancing-master ; a 
preacher of the gospel should be the servant of all. (8.) Be ashamed 
of nothing but sin; not of fetching wood nor of drawing water ; not 
of cleaning your own shoes or your neighbours’. (11.) You have but 
to save souls, therefore spend and be spent in this work, and go always, 
not only to those who want you, but to those who want you more. 

These rules are, indeed, apostolically golden; and if anyone could 
have founded an order like those of the Church of Rome, professing 
such rules, John Wesley was surely the man for the work. The 
twelfth, here omitted with others, referred to obedience, which is 
another stumbling-block to our young men either in the Church or 
out of it; from Father (?) Ignatius to Bishop Colenso our parsons 
cease to act as the Church directs, but love to take bye-ways and queer 
paths, so that they lead to notoriety. 

How strange and queer some of these rules which apply to all men 
must seem to our young fellows of to-day; men who delight in the 
bitter stings of the ‘ Club Whisperer.”” Even to those spotless children 
of Bond Street, who read the “ Piccadilly Gazette,” certain behests 
will appear mad. What an old pump, to be sure, to tell us not to affect 
the fine gentleman! He will be telling us to be natural, and after that 
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maybe he will tell us to marry, and to give up those visits to our little 
friend at St. John’s Wood, who—but here we will draw. a veil on the 
matter. Such things are debated at dinner-tables, but should not, 
perhaps, be shouted out in Tur Broapway. 

To be triflingly employed, or to work spasmodically like a horse for 
some selfish end, to smatter about accomplishments, about opera and 
art; todrawl and to be silly, but often to look very nice, neat, and 
manly; to look upon those you do know—of your sex—as “awfully jolly” 
fellows, and those whom you don’t know as “ cads’’; to jest at learning 
and to be bored with thinking ; to pretend to be sick at tragedy, and 
to delight in the most silly farces ; to be ashamed of work and to affect 
the fine gentleman ; to repeat idle tales without ever caring about the 
truth ; to think women bores, and a wife aclog upon enjoyment ; never 
to tell any man the evil spoken of him, but carefully to spread it behind 
his back ; to nurse self-indulgence till it destroys, and love of the world 
till it utterly corrupts—these, my younger brothers, upon whom the 
future of this glorious old nation rests, are said by some to be your cha- 
racteristics. Shall add my voice to theirs? Tis of little power, but 
it is honest ; de profundis clamavit many a time and oft, and no one has 
listened to it. At any rate, he who owns it has told you your faults 
and to your faces, and has proclaimed to others your virtues. Liberavit 
animam, of some these strictures may be true. Other young men are 
simple, spirituels prayerful, and godly, and these shall have power, and 
the strength of one shall be as the strength of ten, because his heart is 
pure. But the youth of the multitude will form the nation, and that, 
it seems to me, will be colder, harder, fiercer, and more calculating, less 
ready to bear, more swift to strike, impatient of ideologues, quick, 
restless, and supersubtle: to match the colder and harder times that 
are coming on us fast, 
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BY JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, 


Busmess, whatever dreamy enthusiasts may say to the contrary, can 
never be honestly conducted on sentimental principles. The laws that 
govern it can no more be violated with any permanent benefit to the 
community, than the movements of the planets could be improved by 
man if that restless tinker had the power to reach them. What is 
given to one is always taken from some one else; and false humanity 
to a particular class can hardly be gratified without inhumanity to 
another. The designs of the outlaw often peep through the costume 
of the philanthropist. Certain romantic brigands proposed to give to 
the poor what they took from the rich: how many amiable smatterers 
in “Sociai Science” propose to do anything a whit more honest? 
The evils produced by blind sentiment are even greater than those 
which can be traced to uninquiring ridicule. The breach—already too 
wide— between employers and employed, has been widened by the 
reckless labours of injudicious sentimentalists. The capitalists are 
abused for buying in the cheapest market—for sailing with a stream 
which they have no power to stem; the workmen are praised for 
making themselves as plentiful as blackberries, and yet demanding to 
be measured as strawberries. No one has ever gauged the mischief 
done by such poems as the “Song of the Shirt.” The poet may have 
fattened upon them, but what about the object of his compassion ? 
The poor sempstress, after sitting as a model to her artist in picturesque 
rags, is not even paid for her services in helping to compose the picture. 
Her other, and more conscientious employer, is not softened by the 
one-sided caricature of his motives and conduct, and it may be that he 
closes his shop, and sends his servant to the workhouse. 

When charitable sentimentalists start trading societies, and test 
their theories by practice, they soon find that they cannot be more 
“liberal” than their neighbours. If they give fancy wages, and, by 
any benevolent combination, are able to obtain fancy prices, the delu- 
sion about a trading millennium may be fed for atime. As long:as 
donations pour in on one side, and no dividend is demanded, and as 
long as well-wishers and supporters remain constant on the other, the 
little model organization may lead a pleasant existence, although the 
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masters may be benefactors and the workpeople dependents. No blunt, 
outspeaking voice is there heard to tell the first how they are 
demoralizing the second, or to tell the second how they are receiving 
charity from the first. When, however, the philanthropic patrons die 
out, or become sick of the stationary character of their enterprise, the 
little socialistic community begins to wither, and while the masters 
hop joyfully to some other charitable hobby, the workpeople are thrown 
upon a pushing unfeeling world. The training they have received in 
such an artificial atmosphere has not braced them up for the real, 
exciting struggle of life, and they often sink helplessly by the wayside 
expecting every passer-by to help them. 

Some sentimentalists, however, do not always break up their 
establishments in such admired disorder, for the reason that they may 
have been more fortunate in their plan and material. By the bappy 
selection of a trading idea, and the instruments with which to carry it 
out, they may succeed in planting one self-supporting association in a 
desert of failures. When they meet with a success of this kind, it is 
instructive to watch the course of their trading. Those who have been 
ready to give soon show themselves quite as ready to take, and yet to 
claim credit for the purest philanthropy. With the first gleam of sun- 
shine their protective spirit grows apace, and they call out loudly for 
something like a secured monopoly. They ask for special clauses to be 
smuggled into Acts of Parliament, and they are never afraid of having 
too much Government inspection. Like all monopolists at heart, their 
boasted charity, and even their truthfulness, leaves them when they ~ 
speak of their opponents, and they profess to ask for no privilege 
except in the interest of the public. 

This picture may include the general features of the sentimental 
trading class, and may put them in their most unfavourable light, but 
to show that I am not without warrant for my sketch, let me take one 
of the most prominent so-called benevolent societies—the Central 
Ragged School Shoeblack Society. 

This association started in business on the 3lst of March, 1851, and 
its progress has been steady, if not extraordinary. During a period of 
sixteen years, according to the committee’s way of putting the case, it 
has been the means of providing employment for nearly eighteen 
hundred boys from the Ragged Schools of London, who have collec- 
tively earned more than £25,000. All these boys—so says the report 
issued from the central office—have received temporary benefit from 
the occupation thus offered them, and a large number have been 
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enabled permanently to improve their condition by obtaining respect-_ 
able situations after leaving the Society. This number does not include 
those boys who have been employed by the other Shoeblack 
Societies* which have come into existence since 1851, in other 
districts of London. These are, for the most part, managed in the 
same manner as the Central Ragged School Shoeblack Society, 
and receive boys from schools in connection with the Ragged School 
Union. 

The plan of working seems to be substantially as follows :—The 
boxes and uniform are deposited at the Society’s office, where the boys 
assemble in the morning at seven o’clock. After prayers, they repair 
to their stations for the day, where they remain till the hour of return 
in the evening. This hour varies from four o’clock to six, according 
to the season of the year. The stations are arranged in four classes, 
two of which are within and two without the boundaries of 
the City; and the boys are placed in corresponding divisions, 
each boy occupying the stations in his own division in regular 
succession. 

The charge for boot-cleaning is fixed at one perny. Each hows is 
required to deliver up the whole amount earned during the day, which 
is then applied in the following manner :—A little less than one half is 
paid to the boys in the shape of wages, and the other and greater half 
is divided into two nearly equal portions—one of which is paid into a 
bank to the credit of the boys, and is drawn upon to purchase them 
clothes and other necessaries, and the other portion is retained by the 
Society for the payment of office and expenses of management... The 
boys appear to earn individually about thirty pounds a year, and it 
therefore follows that they are deprived of the control of seven pounds 
and -ten ‘shillings a year, and have to pay another seven, pounds. and 
ten shillings a year as the cost of being regulated. 

On the 31st of March, 1866, sixty-eight boys were in the Society, 
and since that time 130 have been admitted. Of these.198 boys, 
thirty-five have obtained situations, two have gone to sea, three have 
_ left from serious illness, eighty-seven have been discharged, or with- 
drawn, or have left of their own accord, and seven tysone remain. at 
work in the Society. 

The earnings of the boys in each year, and the shares paid to. ‘the 
boys and to the Society, are shown in the fhewes table Gp. whigh 
shillings and pence are omitted) :— 

nocioties, 258 boys, earnings, 1868.67, 25494. it 
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1867} 
iver. of | 
24 | 87 | 37 | 42 | 48 | 65 | 59 | 61 | 69-| 57 | 62 | 63 | 65 | 65 | 65 | 68 
Employed | 
Barnings ......... 656 1198 17861 17 870) 1941/1895 2067] 
Boys’ Wagcs...... 372| 450| 491| 724] 857| 887| 893 833] 921 945 954 9361101 
Boys’ Banks...... 142) 148 355| 443) 454) 432} 496) $97) 453) 512 ol 
Retained by | 
ae} oss! 352| 434| 443] 421 450) 611 498) 479, 521 
Society ...... | | 


These ‘facts and figures, looked upon with no unfriendly eye, are 
far from satisfactory. They show that much work has been done— 
some part of it well, a great part of it ill—and that a great deal more 
has been checked or neglected. The blacking and polishing in the last 
year of more than a sition pairs of boots is not a hundredth part of 
the work which is within the grasp of the shoeblacks. Even counting 
the “ opposition boys,” as they are called—the despised, abused, and 
hunted free-traders, who are now more numerous than the Society’s 
boys—it is doubtful if one fiftieth part of the demand for London 
street shoe-blacks is properly supplied. This deficiency must be largely 
caused by the is: ape and pound-foolish policy of the shoe-black 
committee. 

Whatever may be the charitable intentions of this governing 
body—whatever design they may originally have had to help the 
Ragged Schools and their pupils, they have not made the most of 
their opportunity. Like all sentimental traders, they start with a 
fallacy. They speak of themselves as “the means of providing em- 
ployment” for the boys, forgetting that the public are the real 
providers of work, and that the committee only act as very costly 
middle-men. By their own financial statement, they show that they 
impose an income-tax upon the working-boy of about five-and-twenty 
per cent., and deprive him of all control in the expenditure of an equal 
proportion of his earnings. Many of us grumble loudly enough about an 
income-tax imposed by Government of two and a half or three and three 
quarters per cent. ; but what should we'say if we had to pay five shillings 
‘in the pound? During the sixteen years: set. forth in the last table, 
the Society have taken out of the boys’ earnings about six thousand, 
one hundred and ninety-four pounds, and have given the boys nothing 
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in return but superintendence and a little s¢hooling:’ ‘othe 
acs of free day, night, and Sunday-schools, all! in » the 
attendance of such scholars, the boys could have obtained’ the edudation 
‘for nothing; and we may therefore reckon that the five-end-twertty 
per cent. income-tax is exhausted in the expenses of ‘supetintenieiee. 
people who cast a passing glance at these liveried "in 
the streets, and who are too idle to inquire into the systénon which 
they work, are under the impression that charity half-feéds thew,’ bilf- 
Clothes them; teaches them to read, write, and: cast ‘aecounts; ad 
provides them with decent lodgings. This is so far from being'the 
case, that the balance-sheet of the Central Society shows ‘how’the! boys 
pay superintendents’ salaries, rent, rates, and taxes (the rates dnd taxes 
‘are deserving of special notice): and settle their own. ‘bills ‘for coals, 
gas, furniture, .printmg, stationery, school-beoks, “prizes, 
‘boxes, brushes, mats, blacking, and the inevitable “ A 

‘small sum—less than one per cent. upon the whole améunt—is im- 
ported into the accounts in the shape of charity for an‘ anniwal treat?” 
but'this could at any time be paid back out of the standing. Vallance, 
‘and the boys would then be able to hold up their heads’ like ‘free, 
solvent men. Why the sum was ever collected it is nof‘very-easy'to 
see. The boys are worked by the committee in a sentimestal; Benevo- 
lent way, on much the same plan which the Saffron Hill‘capitalists 
adopt with the Italian organ-grinders and image-sellers.:' Thealifférence 
between the two managers lies in this: the Italian ‘boy g6es‘ont-yifh 
his master’s capital, and is only regarded as a talltitig)'(walki 
machine; the shoeblack pays his superintendent (who°f#-mot his 
master, although he calls himself such), works with “hie! encipiteh, 
and is educated out of his compulsory savings. ool {” 

The Shoeblack Society can hardly hope to make any’ prea prégress 
as & trading association, while it is conducted on its’ present plains: ‘Phe 
boys, groping about amongst ‘figuresin a half-blin@ ‘way, and patting 
down this and that with a piece of chalk, in rude signs, On the jave- 
ment, soon convince themselves that something is wrong. *"Piat they 
act upon such conviction is shown by the fact, béfore steudaj'ehat 
neatly half the boys were discharged or withdrew’ fromthe Sseey'in 
‘the course of last year. ‘They threw their ‘livery off, ari Gome@ the 
ranks of the “ opposition boys,” who, after a long struggle, Dave 
ceéded in obtaining ‘the fitful tolerance of the police: “hs 

‘been more tyrannical than the treatment of ‘these ‘ragged’ 
by the police atithorities for’several years past, and ‘nothing has been 
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more disgraceful than the attempts on the part of the united societies 
to obtain a practical monopoly in this particular labour market. 

The last report has the following illiberal passage :—‘ The streets 
are now so crowded with disorderly shoeblacks unconnected with any 
society, that the committee have great difficulty in establishing any 
fresh stations, and even in maintaining some of their old ones, In the 
Bill* now before Parliament for the Traffic Regulation of the Metropolis, 
a clause has been introduced which will give the police greater powers 
for regulating all street shoe-blacks, and protecting the public from 
annoyance.” 

_ Here is penny wise and pound foolish management with a vengeance, 
and a,noteworthy example of the selfishness often underlying senti- 
mental trading. While ninety-nine boots out of a hundred go un- 
polished in the streets, it is evident that the Society’s boys are not 
‘capable of doing all the work in the market. Those who desert from 
the ranks of the association; and those who start to get an honest 
living out of a brush and blacking-bottle without ever joining the 
Society, have a very good reason for their conduct. Speaking to one 
of the former boys the other day, I asked him why he no longer wore 
the red livery. 

** Left ’em, sir,” he said. 

“What for ?”’ I asked. 

ih good many things. I can go to work a hour earlier than they 
gees, an’ work ever so much later.” 

'“ And the police—do they move you on?” 

Sometimes.” 

“What then ?” 

“T hooks it round the corner.” 

Magna Charta was, of course, not signed for such a poor social 
atom. as this, and the British Constitution was only made for his 
betters. Still there is something that sets the blood boiling when such 
boys are roughly “moved on,” and driven from fair, open, honest 

; work to skulking and stealing. Scarcely a day passes that I do not 

_ walk half,a dozen miles through the London streets, and I am par- 
tioularly interested in watching the “ opposition” shoeblacks. Taking 
them altogether, as far as my own observation goes, I have found them 
as steady and well-conducted as the Society's boys, and they represent a 

far more wholesome trading principle. The reports of the Society on 
this head are narrow-minded and short-sighted. The Jack Cadeism 

* This choice specimen of over-legislation is now law. 
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which attempts to fix the price of shoe-cleaning at one penny, becomes 
eminently protective and uncharitable when it speaks of its com- | 
petitors. The Society talks vaguely of the evils which have resulted, 
not merely to the liveried boys, but to the opposition boys themselves, 


' and to the public at large, from the increased swarms of vagrant shoe- 


blacks who infest the streets under the pretence of earning a living. 


} Such a statement as this is full of falsehood, unfounded assumptions, 


and error. The boys are not vagrants, and they do earn a living by 
shoe-blacking. The public are not injured, and even if they were, 
they know very well how to protect themselves without the aid of an 
interested society. A loud and constant call for legislative inter- 
ference is always made by such advocates, without any regard to 
individual liberty. ‘“ Those,” they say, in a former report, “who are 
most interested in the shoeblack movement foresee that, unless measures 
be taken to protect those who are quietly pursuing their business, and to 
repress the unruly conduct of others, the whole occupation may become 
so full of danger to the morals of the boys and of nuisance to the public, 
that, notwithstanding the benefits which would follow if it was pro- 
perly regulated, its suppression may become an unfortunate necessity.” 

Such writing as this might be put forward by the old omnibus 
interest, to show the propriety of destroying all competitors. Our 


__ boots on our legs are surely our own, and we can put them into the 


hands of any one we please. The pleasures and advantages of Govern- 
ment regulation in any branch of industry have been tested before 
to-day, and found wanting. We all know that cabs and Parliamentary 
trains are the slowest, dearest, and the dirtiest of our travelling vehicles. 

The committee of the Central Society certainly deserve credit for 
trying to give effect to what they preach, by obstinate attempts to 
obtain legislative enactments for their own benefit. As they were in 
1857, so they are in 1867. 

As all shoe-blacks, however, cannot be first filtered through a 
ragged school before they find their way to the streets—and it is not 
generally considered well that they should be so filtered—the Society 
had better devote all its care to its internal management, instead of 
writing protectionist letters to the Home Secretary. At present, it 
appears to draw about eight pounds sterling every year from each boy, 
and one boy out of two seems to be dissatisfied with this arrangement. 
If it is to keep such a@ position amongst sentimental trading asso- 
ciations as its friends could wish, it must’ be more benevolent to its 
supporters, and more charitable to its opponents. 
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BY ALICE CARY. 


I xnow a little damsel 


As light of foot as the air, 
And with smile as gay 
As th’ sun o’ th’ May 
And clouds of golden hair. 
She sings with the larks at morning, 
And sings with the doves at e’en, 
And her cheeks they shine 
Like a rose on the vine, 
And her name is Charlamine. 
To plague me and to please me 
She knows a thousand arts, 
And against my will 
I love her still 
With all my heart of hearts ! 


I know another damsel 
With eyelids lowly weighed, 
And so pale is she 
That she seemstome 
Like a blossom blown in the shade, 


Her hands are white as charity, . 


And her voice is low and sweet, 
And she runneth quick | 
To the sinful and sick, 
And her name is Marguerite. 
The broken and bowed in spirit 
She maketh straight and whole, 
And I sit at her knee 


_And she sings to me, 


And I lore. ber with my, aogl. 


I know a lofty lady, 
And her name is demon, 
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A Confession. 


And th’ King o’ th’ Sky 

In her lapidothilie +... 
When she sitteth at her door. 

Her shoulder is curved like an eagle’s wing 
When he riseth on his way, 

And my two little maids 

They lay in braids | 
Her dark locks, day by day. 

Her heart in the folds of her kerchief, 
It doth not fall nor rise; 

And afar I wait 

At her royal gate, 
And I love her with my eyes!’ 


Now you that are wise in love-lore, 
Come teach your arts to me, 
For each of the darling damsels 
Is as sweet as she can be!: 
And if I wed with Charlamine 
Of the airy little feet, 
I shall sicken and sigh, 
I shall droop and die, 
For my gentle Marguerite! 
And if I wed with Marguerite, 
Whom I so much adore, 
I shall long to go 
From her hand of snow 
To my Lady Heleanore ! 
And if I wed with Heleanore, 
Whom with my eyes I love, 
*Gainst all that is right, 
In my own despite, 
I shall false and faithless prove. 


Second Thoughts. 


BY F. C. BURNAND. 


CHAPTER XI. 
LEAD ON: I FOLLOW. 
(Another Letter.) 


I am not long for this world: don’t be alarmed, I mean this world of 
Nookside, Sussex. I took out the pony-chaise on two days when my 
lady particularly wanted it, and wanted it suddenly. She drives out 
(having learnt this art of Aunt Rachel, mind you) all alone. I have 
been twice with her at the wish of the Governor; but then she made 
the drives very short. When she goes out alone, she'll be away for 
three or four hours. My uncle, who has become nervous, fidgety, and 
is far from well, seldom accompanies her, spending most of his day in 
his study. He has quite given up practising, and I believe is writing 
a treatise on medicine: I think it is more likely to be on domestic 
economy. 

He has ordered me never to take out the trap without asking her 
permission. ’Pon my soul, this is drivelling. The rain has stopped : 
I shall go out for a good stretch, and get rid of my anger. 


(The same continued in the evening.) 


Iam bothered. Listen. Walking past a farmer’s house (Wor- 
ley’s, a great fisherman, by the way), old Worley was trying a new 
horse. He asked me if I’d like to ride him. Preferring the beast’s 
society to my own, I accepted the offer, mounted him, and made for 
the foot of the Downs, by Budgeley (you know the country), and then 
up the hill to Falcon Ring: here there’s a good three-mile gallop, and 
a narrow descent through a coppice, into a plantation, where, just on 
the border of the bridle-road, which takes you into the main road a 
mile lower down, stands a small inn, a sort of shebeen in fact, fre- 
quented, I suppose, by harvesters and gamekeepers. A little bit of an 
out-of-the-way place. As I descended the soft sandy way cautiously, 
I heard voices, some stragglers from a pic-nic party, perhaps ; another 
step proved to me that I was about to break in upon a desperate flirta- 
tion, so I snapped a bough in two, and gave a decided cough. I heard 
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and saw no more; whoever they were, they had disappeared like 
rabbits when disturbed at feeding time. On leading my horse out of 
the plantation, no easy matter, the sound of wheels, receding at a rapid 
pace, caught my ear. There were no signs of any pic-nic party; and 
the woman at the shebeen, where I watered my horse, and got a glass 
of hard beer, said that she had not seen any gentlefolks there to-day. 

I sat on the bank for a few minutes while I lighted my pipe, and 
my horse was refreshing himself. I placed my left hand on something 
shining. A bunch of keys. One of Aunt Rachel’s bunches, which I 
had known ever since I could recollect anything. The thing was 
neither rich nor rare, but how the deuce did it get there ? 

I re-mounted and rode home, arriving (after leaving the animal at 
the farmer’s) about a quarter of an hour before dinner. 

I was late for dinner, and was greeted with black looks. 

My uncle complained of want of appetite. He wanted a relish— 
an appetiser. Samson, the butler, was commanded to produce some 
peculiar pickle. It was not in the sideboard. Mistress had gone ont 
to-day without releasing the pickles from their prisons. If she would 
give him the keys he would save her the trouble. 

I was going to say, “ I have the keys,” but on Second Thoughts I 
didn’t. 

Where were the keys ? 

The butler requests the keys. 

My uncle, somewhat irritated at this irregularity, as Blue Beard, 
demands the keys. 

My step-annt-mother, as Fatima, hesitates. 

She must have left them in her room. 

I wait, enjoying this. No, not there. 

Could she have dropped them out of doors ? 

Oh no, except in the garden, as “ she had only been driving a little 
way,” she said, “and hadn’t left the pony-chaise.” 

“ Well, but where did you drive to ?” asks my uncle, wgineulsihty, 
as if he’d scour the country for these keys. 

“Towards Horsley,’’ she replies. - 

“Dear me,” I exclaimed, “how strange! I quite forgot ene I 
found a bunch of keys to-day,” but I didn’t say where. 

The butler brings them down from my room. 

Now Horsley lies to the east, and Falcon Ring well to the west. 
Moreover, Horsley is five miles to the east of our house, and Falcon 
Ring eight miles by Downs, is ten or eleven by road. 


34 Second Thoughis, 


“You walked to Horsley to day ?’’ asks. my uncle. of me.. 

“T rode,” I answered, with a suppressio veri. My stepraotber--I 
mean Mrs. Pincott—who had her back to the light, looked quickly. 
towards me, and withdrew her eyes immediately. (She certainly has 
got deuced fine eyes: I do admire her sometimes. Do you know I can 
imagine her being fascinating with some people.) 

“ Rode!” exclaimed my uncle. ‘ Whose horse ?” 

My explanation diverted him from his inquiries. We talked abont. 
this horse, that horse, Aunt Rachel’s horse, horses in general, until he 
jogged off with his bag of interrogatories in another direction altogether, 
and finally cantered into the land of Nod, where he might have 
mounted a nightmare, for aught I know, so loudly did he trumpet 
forth his prowess behind a table-napkin. 

She was in the garden. 

I was going to say to her, “I picked up these keys by the little inn 
near Falcon Ring.” Second Thought. Better not. So I didn’t. I 
approached—I regarded her, searchingly. 

She observed that the wind was getting up, and that there would 
be a breeze to-morrow—a breeze from the sea over the Downs. 

I couldn’t help it, I said, without a second thought, “As strong a 
breeze as to-day.” 

“ There was none to-day,” she remarked. 

“Oh, yes, there was,” I returned, “so strong as to blow a bunch 
of keys from Horsley, across the Down, to Falcon Ring.” 

“* My dear Dick,’’ she replied, looking me full in the face, and. 
speaking as sweetly as if I’d been her lover instead of her stepson, I 
mean nephew, “ you do talk such nonsense sometimes. I must go in; 
your uncle expects his piano, and there is Samson with the tea- 
things.” 

So in she went to wake my uncle with tea, and loll, him rweith 
tunes. 

But, my friend, “‘ My dear Dick’’ is the first note of battle on her 
instrument to-night. 

D. P. is not deceived this time. I shall see you very soon. Good- 
night. P.S. I re-open this before post time (morning) to.say that 
Passmore has just looked in. He is going to take the duty for a week 
or so here, our Nookside parson wants a vacation, 
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CHAPTER 
OUR VILLAGE.. 


Must go and talk to Miss Rachel about. this,” I said 

And I did. It.is very pleasant to have a subject of conversation. 

." She was so glad. to chat in those days. Just as I was commencing: 
the news about Dick, etc., there comes in an old crone with. 
the lumbago, who requires instant attention, and gets it, at) Miss! 
Rachel’s hands; then comes in the gardener, who wants something! 
for his little boy’s cough, and he gets it; and after him (with an. 
episode of a young: man “as com’d for a book Miss Rachel said. she'd: 
lend ’um”) the groom, with bad news about a pony’s off-leg. Second 
Thought. Keep my intelligence to myself; say I'll call in to-morrow. 

She seems pleased. at my leaving, and merely says, ‘‘ Yes, do.” 

Ah Miss Rachel, Miss Rachel, why has my father’s “‘ Dictionary of 
Possibilities ” languished ? Why have I been interesting myself about: 
your nephew, your brother, his house and happiness? I cannot believe, 
that you are my senior; I was looking across a jam-pot top (which I) 
was assisting Miss Rachel to tie up, my dear sir), and I am certain 
she hasn’t many more years than I have, if any. 

It is difficult for four hands, that is two pairs, to tie a small, ening: 
round a jam-pot with anything like neatness and precision. to 

The hands become mixed up with one another ; and if the gentle-. 
man's mind (I am supposing a male and a female engaged in this work) 
is not given entirely to the process, he may, by mistake, lay his: 
hand gently upon the lady’s; now, she may withdraw hers, and then 
my gentleman looks somewhat foolish. 

At all events I broke a jam-pot, and lost my sweets, for that. pot 
would, had I tied it up properly, have been bestowed on me. jou 

- So I put om my hat: work. on. 
Possibilities.” 

[This episode is from a note made at the time, ‘ion I aap ino ii 

appears, sketched a jam pot im the margin of my Dictionary.]..- 


CHAPTER 
LETTING IN A LITTLE LIGHT. — 


I have no more mysteries in this ‘digressing story are 
lutely necessary. Of course there is a secret; something about which 
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I am at present as dumb as a post. Why not use this simile, why not 
dumb as well as deaf? No, no cloaks, slouched hats, dark lanterns, 
and daggers forme. I had arranged my plan so clearly that we should 
have followed Richard, on leaving his uncle’s (whobeinga little more than 
kin was daily becoming, as far as his nephew was concerned, less than 
kind) to his private tutor’s in the country, whither he went to read up 
for some examination—his Little Go, I think, which the young gentle- 
man had failed to pass at its proper time. It was evident to him that 
he could no longer do what he liked at home—that is, in his uncle’s 
house; and as he had been brought up, as I’ve already said, to follow 
his own fancy, so he determined to do now, and his fancy beckoning 
him towards Devonshire, to Devonshire Richard went. 

Not without a Second Thought about those keys found by Falcon 
Ring. 

Why did Mrs. Pincott say she’d been to Horsley? Richard ascer- 
tained from the groom that the pony had been over-driven on that 
identical day, and the apron required a mighty deal of cleaning in 
order to get the gritty sand out of its wrinkles; now, not the road to 
Horsley, but that below Falcon Ring, answers this description. 

While Richard is journeying into a far country towards his 
private tutor’s, where we will join him presently, I think it will be as 
well, for the better avoidance of mystery, to tell you the story, up to this 
time, of a reverend gentleman who has crossed our path, Maurice Pass- 
more of St. Henry’s. 

I foresee, as a Providence with puppets, that this story must be 
told, and the question is now or then ? , 

If kept till “‘ then,” we shall have such a crowd about us that it will 
be difficult for the Digressor to find him, or when found, to pay him 
sufficient attention; and yet if this is told out of season (for I did 
not discover it myself until much later on in the action of those living 
about me, which I am now representing as a tale) will not the slightly- 
roused interest of the reader in the recently mentioned matter of the 
keys be allowed to flug ? 

On Second Thoughts, no; for my reader must see that there is some 
deep plot at work, no matter what, and, trust me, this is the best place 
for getting at the bottom of it. 

So your attention, ladies and gentlemen, to the story of Mr. Maurice 
Passmore. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
IN WHICH WE LET RICHARD GO ON IN THE TRAIN WHILE WE GOSSIP AT 
~ THE STATION. 


Maurice PassMoRE was always known as a “ good fellow.” 

T have a mind to call this the story of a Good Fellow. Second 
Thought. No: leave it as it is. 

His father, a poor clergyman, being a sensible man, knew that the 
same .education, which had been of small pecuniary benefit to him, 
could be turned to account, if rightly. managed, in the case of his son. 
As soon, therefore, as Master Maurice could understand anything, he 
was made to comprehend this—namely, that, upon the amount of Latin 
and Greek which he should, within the years of seven and nineteen, 
acquire, would depend his future daily bread; then crust and crumb 
once gained, who could tell but that the relish cheese might be thereto 
added, and in the course of luck, the luxurious butter might not, perad- 
venture, be wanting. 

Old Passmore never for one moment contemplated his son deviating 
from the straight road he had mentally pioneered for him; and so 
judiciously did his reverence manage, that Master Maurice at an earlier 
age than is usual with most boys, was ready to fill the first vacancy on 
the Royal Foundation of Holyshade College. 

As in the course of these digressions I shall, perhaps, take you with 
me on a visit to this great public school, we will not stop there now 
for any length of time. . 

[Second Thought. Perhaps we shan’t go there again. So hetter 
stop now. | 

Master Maurice was an Holyshadian Colleger for more than ten 
years, so I must say something about the place, even if it be only to 
show you what sort of a little creature is an Holyshadian Colleger, and 
also how to become one of such a distinguished body affects the 
future of youth in general, and what was the particular effect in this case. 

The boys on the Foundation are the real bond fide Collegers of 
Holyshade. By living within the ancient, collegiate halls; by their 
dining in one common hall; sleeping, that is the greater part of them, _ 
in one long chamber; by wearing a heavy gown, these lads are 
separated from their fellow-lads the Oppidans. Separated, too 
[before abuses crept in] by the gulf existing between Means and No 
Means ; for, the Oppidans are supposed to be the Divites, and the 
Collegers the Lazari of the school. 3 
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The Divites have coined a nickname of Tugmutton for their poorer 
little brethren, in allusion, I believe, to the prevailing collegiate dinner- 
fare being, according to their sainted founder’s directions, principally 
provided by the docile sheep. 

Considering that the great and good king, sainted founder aforesaid, 
was legislating for little boys who could not know their own minds, his 
provision seems to me to have been a wise one. The arrangement, 
though indeed considered by some Unthinkers as apparently open to 
a charge of monotony, was admirably suited to scholastic purposes. 
The boy-student, coming straight from his room, where he had. been 
getting Greek verbs by heart, into the dining-hall, would not have his 
attention distracted by the empty politenesses of waiters inquiring what 
it might please the fancy of Master Dullard to take. He would be 
burdened with no thought as to what he should eat or should drink 

‘(this must have occurred to the memory of the pious founder), but 
externally engaged in the mechanical munching of mutton, and in- 
ternally digesting the same, he might, interiorly, in his head of heads, be 
conjugating the irregular verbs in mi, framing paulo-post-fatures for 
still more wayward members of the same family, or, in brief, mentally 

‘indulging in any one of those pleasant grammatical exercises to which 
we, as boys, were, all of us, so partial. 

The Sainted Founder would have his boys to take no thought for 
the morrow, what they should eat, or drink, or wherewithal they 
should be clothed: so he piously regulated their dinners beforehand, 
and bought them a gown apiece. 

One blot there is upon our Henry’s memory. In that'he charged 
the collegiate authorities, those present and those that were yet for to 
come, with the due provision of boiled mutton, he did well. In that 
he omitted to mention in his directions, “and turnips,” hedid badly. I 
do not know if, on the occasion of the canonization of ‘royalty, this 
charge was ever brought forward by the devil’s advocate; but if not, 
then I trow there was a failure in his duty towards his gentlemanly 
client on the part of the counsel engaged by the—— Into what 
company have we got? Vade retro Satanas! Who am | that I should 
criticise, and at this time of day too, the Acta Sancti Henrici ! 

T have frighted ‘Modo and Mahu away with my Latin. 

Had Georgius Tertius (I will stick close to what Latin I can for a 
while), I say, had Georgius ‘Tertius been the kingly founder, “eum 
turnipibus ” would have been in the statutes of Holyshade. NY 

“Cum, aut sine, turnipibus,” Master Maurice Passmore, was a 
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Tugmutton. Such a pretty, jolly, little Tagmutton too! Chubby as 
to his blooming cheeks and his little hands. 

Caressed and petted by the upper boys, toadied as a favourite in 
power by those of his own order in the lower forms, it would have been 
a marvel had he turned out aught else but a spoiled boy, detestable. 

Spoiled he was, detestable he was not. 

His father’s scheme was entirely and only for his boy’s dein 
ment in such learning as should, in a college fellowship, be' his’ future 
provision for life. 

Moral culture he left to his pastors and masters standing’ tn the 
place of a parent when at school; to his own fatherly ———_" im the 
holidays. 

‘Pastors and masters, forsooth! Did the child live with them, Play 
with them, joke, laugh, talk naturally with them! 

companionship of schoolfellows: such a surrounding 
as this never entered into the rector’s head. 

When .the boy came among the cloistered youth, the captain of the 

school, a Tug, took him up, assisted him in his lessons, and did him 
many other kind offices. 
The Oppidan captain, a dashing young fellow, took him eatin his 
boat, and treated him to unwonted delicacies, not a twentieth part of 
which could little Maurice’s allowance of one shilling _ week have 
purchased. 

And then the honour! A Colleger, a Tug, not only arm pr arm 
with an Oppidan, but with the Oppidan of Oppidans, their captain ! 

Arm and arm did I say? The boys had ‘an affectionate way of 
walking together, the taller’s arm over the shorter’s shoulder. 

Once on a summer’s evening, Passmore, coming down to’see his son, 
caught sight of the two boys thus strolling through the playing fields. 

How pleased, how proud he was of his boy! for, mind you, the lad 
never swerved from his onward course of learning. The acquiring of 
knowledge was to him a matter of course—a nature ; it came as easily 
to him as eating his mutton. His father had received the very’ best 
accounts of Master Passmore’s progress from his tutor, and what more 
could he want ! 

“ David and Jonathan,” thought the Rev. Mr. Passmore-to himself ; 
or, perhaps, a young Mentor with a younger Telemachus. Could he 
have seen without spectacles, there was a Mephistopheles of seventeen _ 
guiding a Faust of thirteen. But with the Mephistopheles we are not 
concerned here. 
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Though a favourite with his elders, he was, strange to say, liked by 
his juniors ; he was, every one allowed, so thoroughly good-hearted. 
[Second Thoughts for the second time. This certainly ought to have 
been headed the Story of a Good Fellow. ] 

The boy, growing up towards manhood, day by day, year by year, 
among those who fondled and petted him, liked everybody indis- 
criminately. He was incapable of strong affection. He was too lazily 
disposed, too much of a coward, physically and morally, to cherish 
hatred. Consequently, he seldom gave offence; and if he did inad- 
vertently say or do some spiteful action, its vindictiveness was blurred 
out with a good-tempered laugh, just as a water-colour artist softens 
with a full brush the hard line of his little thunder-cloud. 

He was capricious by imitation; yet, being such as I have told you 
he was, he learned to love—to love one; and that one with all his 
heart and soul, with a powerful, increasing, all-absorbing passion—a 
passion unperceived by lookers-on; its force and rapid growth un- 
noticed by its subject; its existence imperceptible to its object. Nay, 
more, inversely as the knowledge of its object did this love increase. 

A love that, in his riper years, when searching out first causes for 
future guidance, evoked bitter regrets, retrospectively useless, prospec- 
tively invaluable. 

What precocity was this? A boy, a child, thirteen years of age, 
suffering from a love-consumption, incurable by herbs ! 

And who, may I ask, was the—— _. 

The “she”? ‘Talleyrand, with a shrug, would have asked such a 
question, and I should have been compelled to inform that sagacious 
minister that he, not for once only, was wrong. 

Who was she? . 

Not a she at all, my reader; he loved—nimsELr. 

At this period we will meditate. 

On_ reconsidering this proposition, we will not meditate, for we 
could but commence with, Was Maurice Passmore so very different in 
this respect from all other boys or men? from, for instance—— Well, 
we haye not got time just now for this matter, and you sec self-deceit 
is such a very unpleasant subject. 

This good-looking, good-natured, good-hearted boy ‘pageed his 
school-days and holidays basking, book in hand, in the sunshine. 

There was no rain, there were no clouds for him as yet, for the 
course of self-love runs so smoothly. 
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